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Readers.of House & GARDEN have at their command a staff of com- 
petent architects, landscape gardeners, practical farmers, kennel ex- 
perts, poultry raisers, interior decorators, antique and curio experts 
and shoppers of whose services they can readily avail themselves. 


Questions in any of these departments and in any 
phase of house building, house furnishing and 
gardening, will receive prompt replies. State 
your problems clearly. In landscape gardening 
questions, send sketch map of your grounds. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. The service is free. 

Addresses of where to purchase any article 
will be sent by mail without charge, and as 
promptly as possible. The House & GarDEN 
Shopping Service will purchase any article shown 
on these pages. 

The Editor is always pleased to examine any 
material that may be submitted for publication, 
but he assumes no responsibility for it, either 
in transit or while in his possession, although all 
reasonable care will be taken. Full postage should 
always be enclosed for the return of unavailable 
manuscripts. 

The address of subscribers can be changed as 
often as desired. In ordering a change, please 
give both the new address and the name and 
address, exactly as it appeared on the wrapper 
of the last copy received. Three weeks’ notice 
is required, either for changing an address or 
for starting a new subscription 
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lousE & GARDEN will be about the busiest issue 
Russell Herts, who wrote “The Furnishing and 


Decoration of Apartments,” tells how to create space in small rooms 
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Architecture 
and Decoration in the New York School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, writes on “Historical Furniture 
Styles in the Modern Room.” Fanny Sage Stone, 
who will be remembered for “Cloverly and the 
House Next Door,” contributes a story of the 
old world in the new—“The Little Side Path 
to Bohemia.” FE. I. Farrington, author of “The 
Home Poultry Book,” tells amateurs how to build 


a poultry house and how much it costs. In 
“Counting the Cost” is the beginning of an 
“experience” serial with pages from a human 


document of a man and woman who went back 
to the land. Williams Haynes is in again with 
his lively doggy talk-—this time a neutral article 
on the allied bulls—French and English. These 
are only a few of the articles. The pictures are 
too numerous to mention. 

By the way, the other day we heard an unwary 
critic of the magazines of Tue House & Gar- 
DEN type declare that they all lacked author- 
itative contributors. We can’t answer for the 
other publications, but we can vouch that between 
them the sixteen contributors to the Novem- 
ber House & GarDEN have aggregated books on 
their specialized subjects to the total of twenty 
eig ht. 
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Advertising Manager 
Single Copies, 25 cents 
Copyright, 1915, by Condé Nast & Company, Inc. 
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James Gamble Rogers, architect 


The hallway sets the keynote for the house. It marks the transition between life indoors 

and life out—dignifiedly formal against the stranger and yet welcome enough, primarily 

a place to pass through and yet of sufficient interest to cause one to linger in passing. 

These desirable features are obtained by good architecture and careful decoration—both 
shown in this hallway of a house at Goshen Point, New London, Conn. 
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WITH THIS NUMBER BEGINS 
@ The combination of HOUSE & GARDEN and AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS—an amalgamation of 


forces, devoted to better houses and better gardens, to all life indoors and out, and to a wider scope of service and interest 
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THE TRAD 


The Various Types and the Sorts of Life that Originally Produced Them 


ITION AND 
FURNITURE 


PURPOSE OF PAINTED 


Why Paint Was Used— 


What to Look for in Peasant Reproductions—The Secret of Their Use in the Modern 


* the many mediums of modern decoration few are so 


I 
QO sane, so easily used and so ea 
erly used as painted furniture. Its 
fad, for, while its ultra expressions 
that when many things considered 
slid into the limbo of the forgott 
still be with us. 

By this I do not mean that 
painted furniture is anything new. 
It may be said to have always ex- 
isted in some form or another. The 
present vogue is a vogue of peasant 
and Colonial farmhouse furniture, 
although it is also true that many 
pieces which ten years back were 
made up in mahogany and walnut 
are now being constructed of 
woods that lend themselves to 
paint, and in many instances the 
lines are the same. 

There are reasons for the pres- 
ent vogue: painted furniture fur- 
nishes a splendid opportunity to 
introduce a vigorous color note into 
an interior for the sake of added 
interest and enlivening contrast: 
and it is comparatively inexpen- 
sive. 

We need this vigor in our decora- 
tions. We need the wholesomeness, 
above all, the livableness. And 
nothing is easier to live with than 
painted furniture when it has been 
decorated in harmony or pleasing 
contrast to its surroundings. 

Besides these reasons, painted 
furniture has a tradition, albeit that 
tradition comes through two chan- 
nels; the finer work executed for 
wealthy patrons, and the rougher, 
crude, but solidly substantial work 
fashioned and decorated by peas- 
ant owners’ own hands. Thus it 
boasts on one side the heritage of 
a multifarious peasantry and of the 
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sily lived with when prop- 
popularity is more than a 
may pass, I venture to say 
less ephemeral shall have 
en, painted furniture will 


land. 


An example of the sort of painted furniture of which 
the structural lines were those of a leading vogue 
in its day. Obviously a piece that requires an 
elegant setting 





Suitability Applied to the Finer Sorts 


American farmhouse; on the other, the heritage of Adam, 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton, and of Englishmen before them, 
and of Italian and French artists. 

The fashion for painted furniture did not last long in Eng- 
It began about 1770 and ended with the departure of 
Angelica Kauffman to Italy in 1781 and the death of Cipriani 


in London in 1785. Such painted 
furniture as Adam used was un- 
doubtedly due to the influence of 
Angelica Kauffman, who was em- 
ployed by Adam. In England the 
paint was applied directly on the 
wood or on the ground paint. On 
the Continent, transparent lacquer 
and varnish were used over it. 

Although the more recent ex- 
pressions came out of Vienna and 
Paris from the studios of Hoffman 
and Iribe, painted furniture had its 
own history before those gentlemen 
descended upon us with their ex- 
traordinary clashes of color. The 
value of their work is disputable; 
the value of the other has been 
proven. 

Paint was used in the days of the 
Stuarts to enrich carved ornament. 
It was used by Biedermeyer in the 
creation of those medallions for 
which his cabinet was justly famous 
in the early Nineteenth Century, by 
the Italians and French in their 
fashioning in white and gold, by 
peasants in many lands, and, lastly, 
in New England and the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch regions, where paint 
enhanced the poor line and carving 
resulting from crude workmanship. 

And that, frankly, is one of the 
reasons for using paint on furni- 
ture—and often the secret of its 
economy. Paint covers a multi- 
tude of faults. So long as the lines 
of the original undetorated pieces 
are good, so long as the pieces are 

















Paint was used, as on this console cabinet, to enrich the beauty of 


carved work and curved line 


well put together—furniture that neither 
you nor | would blush for nor be atraid 
oft using then we need not bother so 
much as to the kind of wood or the 
grain 

his may sound contradictory to the 
heritage mentioned above lhe more ex 
pensive kinds of painted furniture, mad 
after the patterns of the Brothers Adam, 
Hepplewhit or sheraton, were generally 
executed in satinwood, a practice that 1s 
followed to-day in the very best work 
Such work is of the class that has alway 
existed 

The less expensive kind although 
they are by no means the least effective 

are the American farmhouse types and 
the peasant designs brought from the 
other side from Bavaria. Hungary, the 
yrol, Holland and other parts of the 
(Continent In the first group come thos 
staunch, comfortable, plain wooden 
chairs and settees mostly of Windsor 
pattern or of Windsor affinities which 


can occasionally be picked up at country 





In the finer sorts the painting was applied 
both inside and out. The designs were 
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manship that characterized Adam, Sheraton and Hepple- 
white creations still obtain. For the present, however, we 
need to consider only the first two types. 

The trouble with much modern peasant furniture is that it 
tries to improve on its models. Beware of this when you are 
selecting painted furniture for your house. Look first to the 
lines of the pieces, then to the decoration, then to the 
finish 

rhe lines should above all be substantial. They should give 
the atmosphere of sturdiness tending to longevity, for this 
original home-made furniture was made to last. 

\s to the decorations, remember that more than average 
skill is required in applying them. They must not be so crude 
as to appear altogether grotesque, and, on the other hand, not 
too dainty or too naturalistic. They should have the veri- 
similitude of that crudity which characterizes all peasant art 
and in which lies its charm. The men and women who first 
decorated their furniture with designs of fruits and flowers 
aimed to picture what they saw. Whatever crudity of execu- 
tion resulted was due to lack of skill. 
Modern painted furniture, if it is to be 
at all successful, should have at least 
the spirit of this naive crudity. 

Finally look to the finish. There are 
two kinds: the gloss enamel and the 
rubbed. By all means insist upon the 
rubbed finish. It will cost more, but it 
will prove relatively of more value in 
beauty and service, as dull finish always 
does. Furniture was never intended for 
a mirror; table tops are not to be looked 
into but to be looked at. Moreover, no 
peasant furniture was ever made sleek 
or glistening. The woman who buys the 
latter kind will soon enough learn her 
mistake. 

From what has been said of the cost 
of this modern painted furniture it must 
not be understood that all these desirable 
features can be had for a song. To 
attain them necessitates good workman- 
ship, and good workmanship is worth 
good money. 

[ said above that painted furniture 
was easily used and easily lived with. 


fairs in New England and, in the Penn more decorative than naturalistic his 1S perfectly true so long as it is 
sylvania Dutch districts, those quaint 
chests and settl (heir lines are gyener lly good 


and the designs are attractive—either a stenciled 


design of fruit, leaves and flowers or narrow 


lines and bands painted on a ground color of 
greens, grey yellow red dark blues ot 
white 


[he foreign peasant furniture includes a greatet 
assortment—cupboards, chairs, beds, chests and 
the like, and ts made of the plainest and most 
inexpensive materials, Paint, in this instance, ts a 
logical decoration The peasant purse not afford 
ing those finer woods which were used in_ the 
houses of the rich, the humble owners embellished 
their crude chairs and tables with painted decora 
tions. Laight blue, cream, white or some other 
bright tint is laid on for a body color with broad 
decorative bands forming panels in which are 
painted stiff sprays of tohage, baskets of fruit and 
flowers, birds, animals, and an occasional human 
hgure 

A revival of two types—the American farm 
house and the peasant—constitutes the bulk of 
the modern movement of painted furniture, and 
the modern work is generally reproduced after 
their models, although, in the more expensive 
kinds, as noted before, the lines and finer work 





Courtesy of E. H. and G. G. Aschermann 
An American bedroom done in the newer style of painted furniture by a student 


of Hoffman. The walls are grey, rugs black and white and bed white with 
black decorations 
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put to the right use. Suitability is the funda- 
mental law of decoration. Just as good writing 
is the art of using the right word in the right 
place, so good decoration is the art of using the 
right furniture and the right hangings in the 
right place. If your heart is set on painted furni- 
ture, you must first have a clearly preconceived 
plan for its use. And at that point you will be- 
come aware of its two classes: the finer work and 
the crude peasant work. The surroundings suit- 
able for one will not be satisfactory for the 
other. 

In judging what is suitable I have found these 
rules well to follow: to make my selection depend 
first on the use to which the furniture is to be 
put, that is, the sort of room in which it is to be 
placed ; to select it so that it will express in some 
way the personality of the person who is to dwell 
in that room, and finally to make it conform to 
the traditional uses to which its originators put 
it, so far as those uses can be adapted to modern 
life and practice. 

There is something distinctly rural, distinctly 
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personal and distinctly informal about the furni- ©"rtesy of E. H. and G. G. Aschermann 


turne of a peasantry and a farming class. Its 
origins prove this. Their furniture was 
an intimate furniture. It was the bed 
they slept in, the table at which they 
ate, the cupboard in which was kept 
the little store of china and silver, and 
the chest where were locked away the few 
family treasures that could be carried off 
at a moment’s notice in the case of danger. 
It is logical then to say that in adapting 
peasant furniture to modern use it must 
be given an intimate environment. Thus a 
boudoir or a bedroom done in painted 
furniture is perfectly suitable for a town 
house because both those rooms have an 
intimate environment. When one crosses 
the threshold of such rooms into the other 
parts of the house its suitability is utterly 
gone, for the original environment of this 
furniture was rural and informal, and 
the city hese is of necessity urban and 
formal. To do what we might call the 
public parts of a city house with painted 
furniture would be unsuitable, whereas 
to do the public parts of a country house, 


fh 7 


which are fundamentally informal, would 4". °riginal in fine condition. Its lacquer . re , 
' uld finish bears evidence that it was the for a matter of fact peasants and farm 
work of Continental makers 


be in keeping with the original environ- 





The decorations on this console cabinet include, beside carving 
and painted decorations, heavy ormolu work. To be properly 
placed it would require a richly decorated room 





Another type of the modern movement is represented by furniture painted with- 


out decorations. Their lines are a revival of an old style 


ment. In the same way, to do the break 
fast room of a city house with peasant 
furniture is both interesting and suitable 
because a breakfast room is an intimate 
place, but can you imagine a city dining- 
room in painted peasant furniture? Can 
you imagine a formal dinner party in such 
surroundings ? 

First visualize the use, then recall the 
tradition. That’s the secret of decoration. 
Personality is quite another matter. It 
differs in every case, and the owner, more 
than the decorator, is responsible for its 
effective expression. 

I have also said that painted furniture 
introduces a vigorous color note into an 
interior, gives it interest and enlivening 
contrast. Here again we must seek out 
the traditional uses. How much furni 
ture did peasants have and against what 
background was it placed? How can 
we adapt their practices to modern 
use! 
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ers usually have very little furniture and 
the walls are either whitewashed or wood 
left in its natural state. Each piece is a prize piece. There 
is no cluttering, because the peasant cannot afford enough 
furniture to clutter with. We can apply this same rule in 
the arrangement of painted furniture in our modern homes 

There should never be too much of it. If you have a room 
with much furniture, then only a few pieces of painted ware 
can be introduced, and these should either harmonize or con 
trast in color with the other furniture. Thus, if a room is 
furnished in mahogany, and one wants to introduce two or 
more pieces of painted furniture, a suitable color for that 
furniture would be a neutral green, repeating in its decorations 
the mahogany color, and, offsetting this, some blue. This 
would produce both contrast and harmony. 

A room furnished throughout with peasant furniture de 
mands either a neutral background to act as foil, or one that 
absolutely blends with the colors in the furniture. You cannot 
make two points of ultra attraction in one room; you cannot 
combine an ultra orange wall paper and ultra blue furniture. 
That combination might serve for a club or a restaurant where 
an extraordinary effect is desired, but it will not do for 
domestic purposes. For who wants to live twenty-four hours 
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relationship bet la 


[he kind t turniture with 

which painted turniture can be 
' 

successtully mixed are limited 


One cannot mix it with mahog 
any ave by ome such decor 

tive tom uggested above a 
combination that wa popular in 
post (olomial day when our 
ancestors mixed the two, or save 
the furniture has the _ refined 
modeling and neutral colors that 
characterized the Sheraton paint 
ed furniture You cannot mix 
crude things with refined things 
and livable whole 





Much of the old lacquered furniture 





was turned to 


showing strong Oriental influence 
simulate bamboo 


and further adorned with floral 


designs in gold 


and expect to get a harmony 
Painted furniture can be effectively mixed 


with willow, for willow polls and reeds, it will be remembered, 
had their place in the past in the construction of both farm- 


house and painted furniture 


In the use of the finer sorts of painted furniture the tradition 


again must be consulted. It was 


i etting that was 





Belonging with the settee 
shown below and the chair 
shown opposite the three 
would make an excellent 
grouping 





given a fine environment and 
distinctly formal 


The background was 
always highly painted and 
decorated. Some of the fur- 
niture shown on these pages 
is of that type. At a glance 
one would know that it de- 
serves the well appointed 
bedroom or living-room. 

Let us take, for example, 
the elaborate console cabinets 
and pier tables of Adam 
provenance, upon which so 
much expense and exquisite 
care were freely lavished, 
both in the preparation of 
the ground color and the 
execution of the devices for 
further embellishment. The 
Kighteenth Century cabinet 
designers and makers clearly 
recognized the beauty and 
decorative value of the 
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ground work alone quite apart 
from additional devices.  In- 
stance the charming Vernis- 
Martin tables and consoles in 
apple green or green grey which 
were purposely left void of any 
supplementary adornment to 
their fascinating color and lus- 
trous surface than the brass or 
ormolu bandings and mounts 
with which they were finished. 
It is not surprising, therefore, 
that infinite pains were taken 
with the preparation of the 
ground color for Adam painted 
furniture. Indeed, it was neces- 
sary that this should be so, for 
the painted pieces were truly fur- 
niture gems, used sparingly as 
gems should be, in well-consid- 
ered formal settings. The ef- 


fectiveness of a paneled Adam drawing-room of formal and 
studiously symmetrical proportions, finished in white, grey, 
pale lavender or some other delicate tone, with gracefully 
moulded compo-ceiling embossings, ornate mantels and chastely 
wrought woodwork, was materially enhanced by a painted 
console cabinet, enriched by the handiwork of Angelica Kauff- 
man or Cipriani, set between two windows or between two 
doorways. On the other hand, the console cabinet itself de- 


manded just such a setting 
as that for which it was de- 
signed. 

In the same way we must 
remember the character of 
the settings in which the 
painted furniture of Hepple- 
white or Sheraton pattern 
was placed, although the 
painted pieces of these mas- 
ters were less exacting in 
their requirements than the 
painted furniture made for 
the Brothers Adam. When 
using chairs and sofas of 
Louis Quinze type, it is 
well to keep before the 
mind’s eye a picture of the 
delicately colored setting 
which composed their orig- 
inal environment. 








The medallion on the back 
slat is characteristic of the 
French and Italian mas- 
ters who first painted fur- 
niture 


Many reproduc- 
tions of the old 
models lack 
only age to 
make them per- 
fect. This re- 
production in 
satinwood with 
painted panels 
and floral dec- 
orations is a 
typical product 
of the present 
vogue for 
painted furni- 
ture 
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BULBS 


TO PLANT NOW 


FOR 


HOLIDAY 





BLOOMING 


How to Plan and Place Your Order—Fiber Versus Soil—The Right Way to Set 


Daffodils, Narcissus and Jonquils—A List of Dependable Varieties 


Y starting them at different times, and removing them 
from their dark beds at intervals of from two to three 
weeks, living flowers may be had to brighten the house, from 


Christmas until Easter. The first necessity 
of winter flowering bulbs is that they be of 
the very finest procurable. They may be 
started any time after September, so that 
the blooming hour can be’ regulated for 
some special birthday feast or saved until 
Easter. It is a wise plan to tell the seeds- 
man, with whom you have placed your 
order, to begin shipment as fast as he re- 
ceives the various bulbs, not to wait until 
the full order is received, for bulbs deter- 
iorate if kept too long. So as fast as the 
different bulbs come from the market set 
them in the ground. 

The second item of importance is the soil. 
A few years ago city dwellers found it dif- 
ficult to get proper soil, but nowadays any 
seedsman can supply customers with the 
fiber which is such an astonishingly good 
substitute. When the bulbs are intended for 
holiday gifts, they may be started in fancy 
pots and covered with clean straw and lay- 
ers of matting that will not spoil the jar. 
A better plan is to start them in pans, 
which at the proper time can be 
slipped within the gift jar. When 
fiber is used, the jar need not have a 
hole in the bottom. This enables one 
to use some of those beautiful porce- 
lain molds which are shown in the 
shops. The unglazed jars seem to give 
the soil-potted bulbs the best condi- 
tion for development. They must be 
drained, that is, bits of broken pots or 
small stones or pieces of charcoal 
must be placed loosely in the bottom 
of the pot over the hole to hold back 
the soil, yet permit the surplus mois- 
ture to escape. Potting soil must be loose 
and rich and the bulbs pushed firmly into it, 
taking care that there is no air space below 
them that might prevent the roots from 
taking hold at once. Soil should be pressed 
firmly above them, that they may not push 
out of the ground by the swelling of the 
tubers. After the bulbs have been planted, 
soak them thoroughly, cover them with peat 
or moss to hold the moisture and place them 
in the cellar or some such cool, dark place 
where the temperature will not rise above 
60°. An even lower temperature is better. 
No light must be permitted to touch them, 
the object being to force them to make good 
root growth, which they will not do if they 
have any light toward which the leaves can 
strive to reach. Water them occasionally 
when the soil gets dry, but 
do not keep them wet. Too 
much heat and too much 
moisture are responsible for 
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A lined rustic box filled with. cocoa- 


nut 


bulbs. 


quart of sand 


fiber or moss will serve for 
Mix with the fiber a pint 
of finely-ground charcoal and a 





To decorate the pots, sow grass seed in the fiber 
when the bulbs are a few inches high, a thick 


patch will come by blooming time 


Anything—even a shell—will do to 





plant bulbs in, so long as the soil 
or fiber is mixed right and the 


roots have plenty of 
spread 


room to 


most of the failure with bulb forcing at this time of the year. 
If there is no cool cellar to place them in, dig a trench out- 
of-doors, cover the bottom with ashes, bank them well with 


ashes or soil and, if cold weather comes 
early, give them added protection of straw 
or a mulch held down with boards. 

Fiber is but another form of water cul- 
ture. A good mixture is one quart of 
cocoanut fiber or moss, one pint finely- 
ground charcoal, and one quart of sand. 
Place 2” of this in the bottom of a pot, 
arrange the bulbs so that they touch each 
other, but see that the tips are exposed. 
Water thoroughly when first planted and 
set ina dark place. Treat as though in soil, 
occasionally putting a small portion of plant 
food in the water. The secret of gond 
blooms lies in the strength of root growth, 
so give them plenty of time—from seven to 
nine weeks—to develop. It would be wise 
for a beginner not to remove the pot until 
the roots are seen venturing through the 
hole in the bottom. By this time sprouts 
also should be showing. When they are 
about 1” high, uncover and lift into 
subdued light, gradually bringing them 
nearer and nearer the light, until, 
when the buds have fully formed, 
they can be put in direct sunlight. 
If brought too quickly into the sun, 
the stems will be short and the spikes 
small. Some growers place a paste- 
board cone over the new shoots to 
encourage longer stems. Bulbs re- 
quire but little water until blooming 
time, when they drink voraciously 
that the swelling buds may properly 
fill out. 

There are but few bulbs that can 
be depended upon to bloom by the 
Christmas holidays. Roman hya 
cinths and paper white narcissus are, per- 
haps, the best, for they are easily forced. 
They are fair and fragrant and look so well 
in the artistic pots and bulb pans that they 
make especially attractive gifts. The 
Romans are at their best when six or more 
are planted about a half inch deep in one 
pan. The bulbs may even touch with no 
harm, so that a 6” pan would hold 
quite a mass of blue, lavender or white fra- 
grant spikes. The white Romans flower 
several weeks before the pink and blue 
ones, which must be remembered when lift- 
ing them from the dark. The white Ital- 
ians come on about two weeks later than 
the Romans. The hyacinths should be 
planted at intervals from the first to the last 
of October. By holding back, their bloom- 


ing time can be extended 


materially. They should be 
given sandy soil. Good single 
(Continued on page 6A) 
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SIMPLE plan helps the livableness of a 
house, and this house is above all livable. 
The hall runs through from entrance to gar- 
den, a cross corridor leading to the music and 
living-rooms on the left, and, on the right, 
passing the dining-room to the pantry and 


kitchen. The compact arrangement ot staire 
and landing which cover the vestibule with its 
closet and wash-room affords the hall gener- 
ous space. White woodwork and simplicity 
of detail and furnishings set the note for the 
rest of the house 
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ONSULT the photograph of the exterior 

and note the bays. The one this 
way is the living-room shown below; the far- 
ther, the dining-room. Both have a southern 
exposure, overlooking the garden. The din- 
ing-room is 17’ x 23’, the bay giving it 
added depth. Sunlight floods the room—as it 
should a_ dining-room. Gaily-colored cre- 
tonnes lend a color note to the white panel- 
ing. Unity of color scheme is achieved by 
the screen which is covered with 
fabric as the hanyngs 


two 


the same 


DARKER panel has ben used in the liv 

ing-room and darker 
throughout. The 
teresting problems of furniture arrangement. 
A living-room must first of all be livable, it 
must have the restfulness of open spaces and 
the ictimacy of friendly converse. Thus, by 
eliminating the small round table in the fore 
ground and placing the couch nearer the fire, 
both those desirable features would be easily 


attained. But the room looks as though it 
had been lived in 


tones prevail 


room presents some in 
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Though Nature gave the setter his unsurpassed bird nose, the pup needs training. Here is a nine-month setter pup pointing prairie chickens, 
a fifteen-year-old pointer backing him 


YOUR HUNTING COMPANIONS 


Being a Chat on Settecs and Pointers and a Word on the “‘Haoun Dawg’’—Caring 


for Them in the Brush and Around the House 


WARREN H. MILLER 


tor of “kield & Stream, 

N choosing a dog for the family pet and watchman, the 

| uburban « country re dent 1s apt to pass by any con 
sideration of the ette pomters and hounds on the score 
that, as he personally doe ery little hunting, why own a 
hunting dog Yet all three breeds have so very many lovable 
and endearing qualities, aside from their special gifts as field 


dogs, that one would do well to learn their qualities as general 


utility dogs before passing on to other breeds 
Particularly the setter If there ever was a more affection 
ate, handsome, lively and dependable pet dog than a thorough 


bred setter aL has 


author of “Camp Craft” 


throne of Scout the First. And thus on through the generations. 
These qualities, of course, are found in all dogs who have 
become standard house pet breeds, perhaps not with the in- 
tensity of the setter’s affections and lovelinesses, but in a 
measure the same, so we must look at him from other points 
to sum up all his desirable qualities as a dog for the country 
or suburban home. For he is essentially a dog of the outdoors, 
too big, too lovely for the city apartment, but exactly in his 
element in any house with a bit of grounds around it and the 
open fields nearby for a walk with his master and the children. 
As a watchdog he is 





pr ced on and left his 


name and stvle unre 


corded ! The very fe 

of that lovely silky 
coat under your hand 
the adormg attection 


ot those Drown eves 
the alert statuesque 
pos that ‘ issumes 


under excite ent no 





on VW ho is ‘ cl 

owned a setter will 
’ , 

evel forget him Dhey 


are all alike, and the 
breed tru to charac 
ter; the new puppy 
quickly wins his way 
to everyone's heart, his 
handsome form and 
beautiful coat kindle 
the eye anew, and be- 
fore vou knew it Scout ' by 


(or Sport or Prince) 


the Second reigns on the 








\ week in the fields with other dogs does wonders for a setter of good antecedents. : : 
Instinctively he'll crouch and point and give warning for the shot can country gentlemen 


alert and courageous; 
big and powerful in 
war, with a deep, 
warning bark that will 
deter any wandering 
tramp from trespassing 
further on your 
grounds. <As a chil- 
dren’s playmate he 
really invites mauling, 
huggings, endearments, 
caresses ; never happier 
than when intimately 
associated with them in 
their play. And he 
would sooner bite off 
his own paw than snap 
at a child. 

Nature gave him his 
unsurpassed bird nose. 
You may not do so 
much shooting, but 
there are few Ameri- 
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Scout Gladstone, an English setter at two 
months, member of the black, white 
and tan ticked family 


who do not own a good shotgun, and 
few indeed who can resist the call of 
the brown October uplands, when the 
quail and grouse are in season and 
the Hunter’s Moon is high. You may 
not have given your setter a moment’s 
training, nor taken any advantage of 
the wonderful brain that lies there 
ready to educate, but Nature has sup- 
plied him with the instincts that cause 
him to crouch and point in rigid cata- 
leptic pose at the scent of game, giving 
you the warning to get ready to shoot. 
Even a week in the field with other 
dogs will do wonders for a setter of 
good antecedents. His long habit of im- 
plicit obedience to your slightest com- : 
mand (for the setter is the most docile Qaat 
of breeds) will suffice to make him 
hold steady on point with perhaps a 
licking or two at first for flushing 
birds. And though he may not retrieve for you with that 
finished skill which the trained setter displays, he will at least 
mark dead birds with his nose so that you can pick them up 
yourself. So much for the man who does not care to spend 
any time in developing his setter’s peculiar talents, but merely 
wants him for a family dog with capabilities for an occasional 
day afield. 


ahead! The 


to get ready 


There are two principal divisions of English setters in our 
country, the black, white and tan ticked, and the orange and 
white. Both have any number of champions and noted field 
dogs enrolled in their ranks, so much so that the old theory 
of coloration affecting a dog’s performance seems completely 
exploded. The markings of a standard black, white and tan 





typical setter’s position 
on point—a rigid, cataleptic pose at the 
scent of game, giving the hunter his cue 








Powhatan, owned by Hobart Ames, who 
paid $1,200 for him to use as a shoot- 
ing dog 


ticked setter would be black ears and 
head with white forehead and parting 
line, white body and tail sparsely 
ticked in black, a large black patch 
over rump and extending out some 
what on cheeks, inside of ears, and 
tan in two littie spots or “eyebrows” 
over the eyes, the more distinct the 
tan the better. 

Orange or lemon and white will be 
marked much the same except that 
orange is substituted for the black 
The coats of both kinds are long and 
silky without the slightest suggestion 
of wiriness, sometimes curled over the 
spine ; long feathers of silk from fore 
and hind legs and long feathery brush 
under tail. The bench showmen have 
developed another type, white all over, 
with multitudinous black or orange 
ticks distributed on the body and head ; 
a large heavy dog, well feathered out in tail and behind fore 
and hind legs. Far be it from me to criticize the points of 
excellence which judges of this type have set up. Every man 
to his taste; to me such dogs are exceedingly ugly, the head in 
particular being spoiled by the disruptive coloration of the 
multitudinous ticks. The dog looks as if he had just run 
through a blizzard of beans; he is by no means the standard 
setter of this country, and is seldom seen in field trails, about 
all the nose he ever had having been bred out of him. 

Then we have the pure white setter, with a trifle of orange 
in ears and over eyes, hair long and silky and curled like 
Persian lamb; and, finally, there are the blue and orange “Bel 

(Continued on page 56) 





A husky litter of pointer pups. Almost equal in field quality to the setter, but owner of a better nose and a human smartness inherited 
from his hound forebears 
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THE LAST CROP WORK OUT OF DOORS 


Harvesti 


ig and Storing Before the First Frosts—How to Handle the 


First Crops—The Final Touch in the Efficient Garden 


D. R 

“ 8 / ( Cal ! f le Litt l 
| iretu 1 t he rsi rost will be 
| tri é i ti early date at which 

| ny frost likely to occur \ week or ten days in advance 
th I the caretul rdenet! will make ready tor the 

tt mber of burlap bags or old blankets, which will 
e | i temporary covering ould be provided a cold 

m ed out, tl h fixed up for immediate use, 

1] e made read ome bed or in the corner of the 

nda for the storage of such bulky things as squash, water 
mich ne puUlpKIn e expericl ed gardener can toretell 
vith a fair degree of certainty when a trost ts probable i here 

Tihat 1 the waning afternoon, 

doa sharpne ft detail about the black twigs laced against 
vunel le wh tells him, before he has looked at his 
rapidly falling thermometer, that it will not be best to take 
cl hanes ind that en those things which have been lett 
until the last 1 it uch as melons, tomatoes, sweet 
be given up-—but with the 

' 

t prop handing ( fruit may be had until atte 
bhanksgiving or even until late as Christmas Fruit that has 
been | ist bitten or even touched by the trost will be sure to 
decay, therefore safely in advance of the first frost, all the frunt, 
ripe and green, should be picked, carefully looked over, and the 
large green fruit saved tor ripening Spread several inches ot 


clean straw m an empty oldtrame, place a layer of toniatoes 


on this, and cover up with se eral inches more straw Put on 
the sash as soon as the frost threatens; but ventilate treely on 
bright day The greenest of the fruits, but only those which 


are perfectly sound, may be stored in the cellar or in a cold dark 
room packed in straw or im lavers in a crate so that they do 
not touch, to ripen rrore lowly \nother method is to select 


ome of the plants that are the most thickly set with fruit, trim 


off the tops and most of the leaves and hang them up by thx 


| 

roots, the plant itself contaimmng sufficient nourishment to ma 
ture many of the partly 
grown truit he old 
ind small fruits should 
or cours ii removed 
when the plants ire 


taken up 


Mii 


lo keep mu kmelons 


ind watermelons grow 
ing a long as possible 
ih Vilies should be 
gone over a Tew days 
betore trost 1 expected 


ind the fruits which 


are suthcrently devel 
oped te stand rome 
chanes oO maturing 


gathered together, each 
hill by itself, the trunt 
still left on the vines 
but all surplus vines 
should be cut away 


These small heaps ot 











Though scare ely picturesque, bringing the harvest home in these days of cheap 
motors proves more efhicient and rapid than the lumbering wain of old days and 
fruit and tohage may inefhcient farming 


bk DSON 


easily covered and thus be protected from the first frosts, 
vhich usually are followed by two or three weeks of good 
weather. When this protection will no longer suffice, the fruits 
may be stored in a frame and ripened the same way as tomatoes, 
or placed in a dry room; the greatest care must be exercised in 
handling them. A slight skin bruise, one that will not show at 
the time, will start a decayed spot later. If they are carried in a 
wheelbarrow, bags or an old blanket should be spread under 
them and between each layer. Do not pile them in storing. 
In cutting, remove a piece of the vine with each fruit, leaving 
the stems intact 


SQUASH AND PUMPKINS 


\fter the first frosts have blackened the foliage, remove the 
fruits with a portion of the vine with each, rub off any soil 
which may adhere to them, turn them under side up and place 
in piles which may be covered readily when frost threatens. 
Store them under cover as soon as convenient, but only where 
they can get plenty of air. If a coldframe or a bench in the 
greenhouse is available, it is a good plan to let the temperature 
for several days go as high as possible to “sweat them,” in order 
to dry them out. The smaller squashes and pumpkins should 
not be discarded ; they will keep even better than those that are 
more matured, and should be saved until the last, as the process 


if ripening continues through the winter months. 


kGG PLANTS AND PEPPERS 


\While these are not winter vegetables, well formed fruits 
picked and stored in a moderately cool dark place will keep for 
a considerable length of time. The peppers should be pulled 
up by the roots, all the soil shaken off, and they should be tied 
with stout cord in bunches of convenient size and hung from 
the rafters of the shed or dry cellar. The egg plants should be 
handled carefully to avoid bruising, and packed in excelsior or 
straw, so that they will not touch. The plants of okra can be 
dried and hung up, or the pods removed and dried. 


BEANS, CUCUMBERS, 
SWEET CorN 


None of these things 
are usually saved, but 
they need not be wholly 
abandoned. Any beans 
that are still young and 
tender enough for table 
use may be readily 
canned by the cold 
pack method (and in 
passing, it may not be 
out of place to remark 
that if the sterilizing is 
properly done,the vege- 
tables will keep prop- 
erly without the aid of 
so-called “preserving 
powders,” which are 
likely to prove at their 
best a possible cause of 
trouble to the family 
health.) Most of the 
(Continued on page 76) 
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LIGHTING THE NEW HOUSE AND THE OLD 


The Outlets to Provide for Attaching Household Appliances 


INCE it does 

not neces- 
sarily involve 
a technical 
lighting knowl- 
edge, the prob- 
lem of artificial 
lighting is not 
difficult for the 
layman to un- 
derstand. It de- 
pends upon a 
general knowl 
edge of what is 
right and wrong 
in lighting ; what 
has been accom 
plished in fix 
ture and lamp 
design; and it 
means, above 
all, comprehen 
sion of the nec- 
essity of laying 
out the lighting 
scheme at the 
time the plans 
are drawn. 
Otherwise, 
when the house 
is completed the 
family is apt to discover, as time goes 
on, that a light here and there is in the 
wrong place, that there are not enough 
lights and apparently no way to pro- 
vide for more; that there is no place 
to attach a labor-saving device with 
out temporarily dismantling a lighting 
fixture. 

It is for these reasons that a well 
thought out lighting plan prepared at 
the beginning will save trouble and ex 
pense later on; for, although errors 
are nowadays not impossible to remedy 
after the house is built, it is naturally 
more expensive to correct mistakes 
than it is to avoid them. 

The first important part of any 
lighting plan is to provide for plenty 
of outlets, whether for gas or elec 
tricity, and in this connection the pos 
sibilities of modern gas_ illumination 
should be understood. 

It is not generally known that pip- 
ing for gas in a modern house is en- 
tirely concealed; that there are floor 
and baseboard outlets for it exactly as 
there are for electricity and that it can 
be used with the new methods of 
illumination. 

It therefore does not matter which 
of the modern illuminants one plans 


and Piping the Old House 


CLARA BROWN LYMAN 











Arrange to have lights on each side of the 
mirror in the bathroom 





Proper Positions for Fixtures—Wiring 


to use, plenty of 
outlets will be less 
costly in the end 
than a few. In 
the first place, 
no matter what 
modern lighting 
method one de 
cides to install in 
his house, it 
should always be 
possible to use a 
portable lamp in 
any part of the 
room without be 
ing obliged to dis 
figure the room 
by cords or pipes 
running across 
the ceiling from a 
central fixture 
and down the 
wall to a_ table. 
Unless the room 
has plenty of out 
lets, the family is 


obliged to congre 


In a living-room there should be plenty of baseboard and floor outlets so that table gate in a fixed 


lamps can be used in addition to overhead illumination. Note the baseboard connec- 
tion for the piano lamp 


place to do their 
reading because 
otherwise it 
is quite possible that only in one spot 
in the room can the table lamp be con 
veniently attached to a fixture. 

With plenty of outlets, more than 
one lamp can be used in the same room 
at the same time. This provision like 
wise does away with the necessity of 
turning out the overhead fixture when 
the portables are being used. 

Plenty of outlets offer the additional 
advantage of attaching any portable 
cooking or labor-saving device that it 
is desired to use in the room, and so 
be able to use the device and the lights 
at the same time without dismantling 
a fixture. 

A discussion of one or two of the 
most used rooms in the average house 
will illustrate these points. 

The living-room, for example, being 
the family gathering place, should be 
provided with both general and local 
lighting because it must be made to 
serve many purposes. Sometimes 
merely a soft mellow glow to visit by 
is all that is desired. Again, reading, 
studying and sewing are often going 
on in the room at the same time, and 
this requires local lighting by table 
lamps in addition to the general illum- 
ination of the room. Now suppose 


















































































On the fixture is a current top attac hment by 


which any portable electric 
without cutting off the light 





means of 


device may be connected 


\ baseboard outlet tor gas will be found useful 


in the dining room 


Baseboard and floor outlets for electricity make possible 
the use of portable applianc es without attac hing wire 
from overhead fixtures 
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up the important question of fix- 


ture location which, in view of 


the 
methods, 


lighting 
must be considered with 


recent progress in 


great care before a decision is 
made. Upon the lighting system 
you use depends the position of 
the outlets 


and wall receptacles. 


for baseboard, floor 

In general it may be said that 
diffused lighting is the accepted 
sight-saving method of illumina 
tion. Whether one uses it through 
out the house or not is largely a 


question for individual decision. 
Chere are, however, certain rooms 
in which care for the eyes de 


mands that either the wholly indi 
rect or partly indirect methods of 
illumination, both of which give 
diffused should used. 


These are the living and working 


light, be 


In addition 
to the overhead light provided by 


rooms of the house. 


these systems, as many portable lamps 
as may be desired, are also excellent 
for local 


rooms one may be guided by individual 


lighting. In the sleeping 
preference as to whether the rooms 
shall be lighted generally from over 
well 


head or wholly by means of 


shaded portable lamps. The necessity 
for deciding this point when the plans 
for the house are drawn is therefore 
easily understood. 

In the diffused 
To 


let the direct rays from a lamp or fix 


nursery, however, 


lighting is an absolute necessity. 


ture shine into a child’s face is exactly 

equivalent to letting it face the sun- 

light 
Diffused 


for ceiling outlets since the fixtures 


methods of lighting call 
consist of hanging bowls suspended 
Wall 
little used in the home that is correctly 
lighted. 


from the ceiling. fixtures are 


They serve a_ decorative 
rather than a practical purpose and, 
unless carefully shaded, are a source 
ot danger to the eyes because they 
carry the lights in a position where 
it 1S impossible for the eye to es- 
cape them. Their place is well 
supplied by properly shaded port 
ables. 


treat 


However, if it is desired to 


certain rooms in “period” 


style, wall or mantel lights in the 
shape of sconces or candelabra are 
often 
light 


concealed behind screens or shades 


necessary, in which case the 
source must be completely 


Where wall 
fixtures are thus properly used as 


of opaque material. 


decorative accessories, outlets lo 
cated with reference to the posi 
tion of mantel, sideboard or dress 
table, the may be, 
must be provided for in planning 


ing as case 
the treatment of the rooms. 

The lighting of bathroom, pan 
try and kitchen, the three rooms 
in the house where artificial illum- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Their 


Selection and Care in the House 


What Makes a Real Antique 


VINCENT YARDUM 


NV ANY large department stores claim that the subject of 
1 Oriental rugs has been commercialized—that each rug 
has a market value that can be approximately ascer- 
tained. The fallacy of this is clearly shown by the following: 

A short time ago I was sent by a leading Fifth Avenue 
dealer in antiques to the home of a prominent antiquary and 
rug collector, to interview his wife with reference to cleaning 
and repairing some rugs. During the course of my visit | 
happened to notice a small tattered and dirty looking Serebend 
rug doing service on the dark landing at the head of the stairs 
leading to the kitchen. I suggested to Mrs. Collector that she 
allow me to take that rug to clean and repair and so forth, 
telling her that it was a fine old piece with a very unusual de 
sign for a Serebend. But she refused, stating that her hus- 
band had bought it from Blank & Co., the concern through 
whom I had been sent, for only $15, many years before when 
he first started collecting, that it had done service for a long 
time, and that she had ceased to care for it by this time, in 
fact would not spend any more money on it—even felt in- 
clined to get rid of it. Upon hearing this I invited her to give 
it to me as part payment for the services I was going to ren 
der her on other rugs. She welcomed this idea and allowed 
me to take it on my promise to allow her $10 credit on her bill. 

When I took it to a shop a connoisseur on old rugs was 
delighted with the antique “pearl,” as he called Without 
wasting any time he had it wash-cleaned and gave it to one 
of the men to begin weaving in the damaged places and mak 


ing the necessary repairs. A small border at each end which 
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When discovered this antique Kouba rug was in perfect condition, 
save for the borders at each end that had ravelled off. It was 
rewoven and made complete 


had ravelled off, was rewoven, as well as several small holes 
in the center. Soon the rug was in a presentable condition. 
Immediately after completion it was taken to the Fifth Ave 
nue firm by whom I had been sent to the collector’s house, and 
bought for $75 by them. Not long after there was a common 
rumor on the rug market that Blank & Co., the firm in ques 
tion, had sold to Mr. So-and-So, the collector whose wife had 
got rid of the small Serebend rug, a very remarkably designed 
Serebend piece for a fabulous price. And yet it was admitted 
that the price was none too high for a rug of such character, 
worthy to be numbered in any collection. The rug, of course, 
was none other than the one that came from the collector's 
own home. 

Since then I have been wondering who was the blindest of 
us in not appreciating an antique piece when we saw it, and 
further, who was the wisest. I am convinced that the collec 
tor who now possesses it is the most fortunate, for he has the 
rug—a rug that 
money. 


cannot be duplicated for any amount of 
And if a rug cannot be duplicated, who shall say that 
any price paid for it is too much? 

It is true that an antique Oriental rug with a large price 
will draw more attention and can be more easily sold than the 
same rug with a much smaller price. The reason for this ts 
obvious. Take, for illustration, the Serebend rug here. The 
collector did not appreciate the rug at $15, and only when the 
price was greatly increased did he come to recognize the true 
merits of the piece. But one must accept that the value was 


always in the rug, only he did not realize it. The claim of the 








In this 300-year-old Ghordez prayer rug the black had worn and 
had to be renapped. The black wool found in Orientals is seldom 
of vegetable dyes and wears quickly 
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\ rug from a hall that had lain with its center in a passage between two 
doors The center has received the brunt of all the trafic and is worn, 


while the rest is pertect 
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This is how rugs are worn unevenly—exactly half the rug is exposed to 
: wear The other half is behind the door partly covered by a table and 


will remain untouched 





Before and after repairing: One side shows end ravelled and sides gone; 
the other after end is woven on edge attached. This rug was found in 
a kitchen 











: 
department stores of having made commercial goods 
of Oriental rugs is true to the extent that no real 
antique rugs for which connoisseurs crave are any 

longer to be found on the general market. They are 
all in private homes. The reason for this is that they 
can only be developed in the homes. But private 
owners, as a general rule, do not know this and by 
heedlessness and misuse allow their rugs to com 

pletely deteriorate. 

Let us follow a rug through its life in a typical and 
average case. 

The rug is made in the home of a native weaver in 
the Orient—in Persia, Caucasia or Turkey as the 
case may be. It is not made with a view to its imme- 
diate sale, and is very often used for many years in 
the home where it is made. Particularly fine rugs are 
the handiwork of the aristocrats of the land; they 
are made by women in the harems of Pachas, Sul 
tans or Shahs, women who have the refinement and 
delicacy of taste and ample leisure time, all of which 
are necessary in the creation of a piece like a Gheor 
dez, a rug that has a weave and colors unimitable, or 
an Ispahan that has as many as 600 hand-tied knots 
to a square inch. Such rugs as these and those made 
by girls for their trousseau, and prayer rugs on which 
the Mussulman offers his devoted prayers to Allah, 
are all cherished with much care, and only after the 
death of the maker do they go out of the possession 
of the original weaver. One can readily understand 
the quality of rugs that results from the painstaking 
care of a weaver who intends to keep it all his life. 

When such a rug eventually reaches the American 
home after passing through the hands of ten to twenty 
dealers, beginning with the peddling buyer of the 
Orient, who goes from village to village picking up 
rugs, and ending with the retailer in America, the rug 
is not, strictly speaking, brand new, and yet it is as 
new as an Oriental rug is expected to be and undoubt 
edly in perfect condition, for the use it has had in the 
land of its maker is very mild compared to the use it 
is going to get in this country. In the Orient it would 
be a sacrilege not to remove the footgear before enter 
ing a home; so it 1s seldom that a rug receives the 
hard impression of a shoe. Further, since there are 
no tables and other furniture covering any part of the 
rug, it is worn evenly, when worn at all. Here in 
\merica it is usual to see the nap worn off or still 
worse to see the rug becoming threadbare in a circle 
around a perfect center, which is the spot covered 
over by the dining-room table. 

The elements that rob the rug of its life are hard 
and careless use, stress of incompetent cleaning, acci 
dental dampness, rough handling, etc. If the owner 
will take the trouble to avoid these and use judicious 
care, he can learn, with the help of an expert, to clean 
and make minor repairs when necessary, to lengthen 
the life of the rug and extend it to the required num 
ber of years, after which only the rug can be called an 
antique and be worthy of pride. We must never lose 
sight of the fact that a rug to be an antique must be 
old. How to keep the rug in good condition so as to 
be old enough to be an antique is the question. The 
care necessary to attain this end is the following : 

First, the rug must be a genuine Oriental, made of 
good wool, vegetable dyes and not chemically treated. 
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As the result of good care by its 
owner in the Orient this antique 
Bergama prayer rug is in perfect 
condition 
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This old Chinese rug has been rav- 
aged by moths. Although lacking 
the fine weave of the Turkish, the 
Chinese have remarkable color 

















This latter point is the doom of 





most rugs, for it is estimated that 
seventy-five per cent. of the new 
rugs on the market are washed ina 
process in which chemicals are “Rie! fe: f 
















used, with a view to toning down 
strong colors found in new rugs. 
They succeed in this aim, but re 
duce the vitality of the rug by half 
its wearing quality and oftentimes 
more, depending on the quantity of chemicals used. This 
will explain the complaints of the modern housekeeper when 
she finds that her rugs do not live up to the reputation of 
Orientals, by failing to give the many years of wear that ts 
expected of them. 

Second, it must have reasonable wear. 
at the entrance of a hall and be continually tramped upon 
with the product of every kind of weather during all seasons 
With a view to hay 
ing the rug’s surface wear evenly, it would be wise to change 
if the rug is a large 


No rug can be left 


of the year, and withstand such a test. 


the position of a rug occasionally, or, 
one, covering the entire floor, its position had better be re 
versed once or twice a year, which may be every time the 
rug is taken up for cleaning. 

Third, the rug must be kept clean. 
rug that is kept clean, dustless and stainless, will last twice 
A rug that 


This is important. A 


as long as a rug that is neglected in this respect. 





Perfect, except that the ends have worn off. It 
could have been saved by overcasting the ends. 
New warp was given it, and reweaving started. 
The hole when woven will not be detected 


is not cleaned every year and 





wash-cleaned every other year, 


can never last the many years dur 
ing which it is passing through 


the process of antiquity. The rea 





son they last so long in the Orient 
is because their owners there keep 
them scrupulously clean, washing 

use of plenty of water elsewhere. 
A rug poorly cleaned will become dirty more quickly, and 
moreover, poor cleaning is injurious to its life. For exam 
ple, under the process of renovating or scouring used exten 
sively in this country, which is the use of a soap-like ingre 
dient upon the surface followed by scraping, it is impossible 
to remove the soap. Water only can accomplish that end, 
and lack of it will leave the rug sticky and saponified and 
full of soap dust, which makes the surface more susceptible 
to dirt and stains and a breeding place for moths. 

How often a rug should be cleaned depends upon the ex 
tent of the use it receives, and the climate of that.part of the 
country in which it is used. In New York washing once 
In the 
In many of the cities 


every year, or once every two years is sufficient. 
middle west more often is necessary. 


there it is customary to have rugs washed twice every year, 
a practice highly to be recommended in any locality for 


(Continued on page 66) 


them usually in rivers or making 
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A FORMAL TERRACED GARDEN BY THE SEA 


he Development of the Estate of Mrs. Robert Dawson Evans 
at Beverley Cove, Mass. 


Allen  Collens, archit 
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There is a peculiar fascination in the 
thought of a garden by the sea. While the 
restless, ceaselessly beating waves seem for- 
eign to the peace and quiet of well-tended 
flowers and shrubs, growing sedately within 
their appointed places, the contrast of the 
two aspects of nature is singularly alluring. 

Here the strong winds and the salt air 
present practical problems to the gardener 
that are not easily overcome. For on level, 
sandy beaches, the salt marshes and life- 
less soil require incessant labor before they 
will consent to bloom, and scarcely less 
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arduous is the task ot coverting rocky, 
wooded shores into pleasant garden ver- 
dure. Yet this has been accomplished in 
almost every age and clime; the terraces of 
great villas along the Mediterranean are a 
still green, while the lovely gardens of Corn- 
wall and those of famous Castlewellan on 
the north coast of Ireland have become an 
inspiration to the builders of American es- 
tates that stretch to the water's edge. 

Such a garden was laid out a short time 
ago on the North Shore of Massachusetts, 
at Beverley Cove, on the estate of Mrs. Rob- 


- — 


4; 


ert Dawson Evans, who has recently con- 
tributed so largely to the art wealth of 
Boston by her memorial gift of the new 
wing to the Museum of Fine Arts. 

There are two main garden levels, one a 
quadranzle some forty feet wide and half 
again as long, while that on the western side 
is rounded out near the center by a semi- 
circular addition fifteen feet in diameter, 
which is devoted to the culture of roses. 
Around it is a marble peristyle and rose 
trellises of aluminum, supported on the re- 
taining wall of the terrace. 
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Another mirror of 
Colonial lines. 
Visualize it used 


\ good form of 


( olonial mirror, 
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Japanese in effect but adapted by its furniture and arrangement to Colonial in feeling, the furnishing of this room was main y a problem 

Occident life. White furniture with white or ivory woodwork is a of acquiring genuine old pieces and good reproductions—and then 
grouping them properly 


pleasing combination 
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the South peas can be October is a beginning month for many things which can be started out of doors Another vegetable 
ventured for a winter crop 
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and later taken into the greenhouse now in the South is chard 


OCTOBER PLANTING TO SAVE SIX MONTHS 


Practical Advice on Preparing the Soil, Planting, Winter Mulching and Drainage—A Fall Planting 


Table of Flowers, Trees and Shrubs 


F. F. ROCKWELL 


ITHOUT doubt the greatest opportunity which the fall 

months offer the gardener is that of planting hardy 
perennials, shrubs and fruits. Despite the fact that the argu 
ments for fall planting have been frequently set forth, compara 
tively few gardeners, considering the number which join the 
perennial rush for hoe and wheelbarrow at the first sign of 
spring, are to be found taking advantage of the benefits of fall 
planting. 

The advantages of fall planting are, briefly these: with 
many kinds of flowers and fruits practically a whole season 
is gained; the spring season is always overcrowded with work, 
so that planting planned now may not only be acomplished 
with more leisure and carefulness, but with greater certainty 
of actually being done. Plants set in the fall, even so late that 
little growth is made—though root growth continues for some 
time after the first early frosts—will begin active growth in 
the spring much earlier than they could possibly be set out, 
and are, therefore, much better able to withstand the long 
siege of drouth during the first summer after planting, which 
is frequently the most critical period through which they have 
to pass. In the case of shrubs, trees and small fruits, an early 
start in the spring means that the wood will be much more 
thoroughly ripened by the following fall, so that there is less 
danger from winter injury. In addition to these reasons, the 
weather this season has been such that the soil is in particularly 
good condition for planting now, and the prospects are that we 
will have a late “growing”’ fall. And, incidentally, business 
conditions have been such that favorable prices on large orders 
or valuable large single specimens are to be had. There is in 
short every reason why you should plant this fall, and none 
why you shouldn't, provided suitable plants are used and your 
climate is not too severe. If you are in doubt about either of 
these points, information may be obtained from your gardening 
neighbors, your nurseryman, or your state experiment station. 

To put himself upon the road to assured success, the fall 
planter must see to it that conditions are made right from the 
beginning of operations until after hard freezing weather has 
set in. These conditions may be considered under five general 
heads, as follows: good plants, proper soil and drainage, 
thorough preparation, careful planting and efficient winter 
protection. 

Goop PI ANTS 


The first requisite for your plants, from whatever source 
obtained, is healthfulness. You should be certain, either from 
the nurseryman’s guarantee, from state inspection, or from 
your own knowledge, that no disease or insect pest is being 


introduced into your garden or grounds. Plants set out o1 
transplanted in the fall in a dormant or semi-dormant condi 
tion, do not give evidence of infestation as plainly as those in 
a growing condition. You should, of course, know the state 
of health of any plants in your own garden which you may 
wish to increase or take up and reset, on account of crowding 
or overgrown crowns. Plants from any reliable nurseryman 
should have a clean bill of health. If you are “swapping” 
plants with a gardener friend, or accepting for planting some 
body’s surplus roots of hardy perennials, satisfy yourself that 
they were in good healthy condition during the previous sum 
mer. For best results, all plants for fall planting should also 
be well matured. The wood should be firm and hard in the case 
of trees or shrubs and small fruits, and the season's growth of 
flowering period over in the case of perennials. In taking up 
plants, cut the roots off clean with a sharp spade or an edger 
rather than half pulling them from the ground, as is so often 
done ; in this way, many of the main roots are bruised or broken 
and feeding rootlets stripped off. Where possible, take up a 
good ball of earth with the plant, being sure to cut the main or 
tap roots off clean before you attempt to lift it. 


Som. AND DRAINAGI 


Any ordinarily good soil will answer for most plants that 
are to be set out in the fall. As with vegetables or annual 
lowers, it is better to avoid extremes of sandiness or heavy 
clay, but even these, provided there can be given plenty of 
water in the former instance and adequate drainage in the 
latter, may be successfully utilized. Thorough drainage is 
essential, no matter what the soil or how thorough the care 
that may be given in every other direction. Where artificial 
drainage is required, because of an impervious sub-soil, dyna 
mite is the cheapest and most economical means of affecting 
it. Small blasts placed at intervals of 10’ to 20’ in each 
direction will frequently produce almost miraculous re 
sults. Where, on account of the grade, the water must be 
drawn off to some other place, tile drainage, of course, must 
be resorted to. The tile itself is not expensive; and, in most 
soils, the cost of installing it is very little. 

Low, wet places which cannot be readily drained need not 


be abandoned ; by a proper selection of aquatic or semi-aquatic 
plants some of the most beautiful effects may be obtained and 
an additional advantage is that this class of plants is pat 
ticularly hardy and free from cultural requirements. A good 
method of handling a refractory marshy spot is to open up 
a small pool or pond in the center. This will generally drain 
the surrounding ground sufficiently to make the use of aquatic 
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and straggly, should be cut back with a sharp knife. If the 
holes are prepared in advance, as suggested above, the plant- 
ing, except in the case of large trees, can be done by hand or 
with a small trowel. The trees and shrubs when received from 
should be promptly unpacked and the various 
bundles, if the moss or wrapping about them has begun to dry 
out, should be placed in very shallow water so that they may 
absorb as much as they will, without being soaked. Keep them 
A piece of moist, wet 
burlap wrapped around the roots of small plants while setting 
them out will prevent them from getting dried out during the 


the nursery 


iwayv from winds and direct sunshine. 


make the holes of sufficient depth so that the 


In planting 
ints can be set 


just about as deep as they were growing be 


fore they were taken up. Most perennials that form clumps 


crowns 


hould be set out so that the tops of these are about 


evel with, or very slightly lower than, the surface—due allow 


ance being made for the settling of the soil, especially if it is 
freshly dug. The roots should be given their natural position 
as far as possible, making the hole sufficiently large or deep to 
accommodate them. Roots that are too long are better cut off 
to a convenient length, rather than to twist and bend them to 
conform to the hole. After getting the plants in place, work 
the soil in firmly about the roots with the fingers—if it is simply 
thrown in with the trowel or spade, and then pressed down on 
top, air spaces may be left about the roots and the compact 
soil at the surface will prevent water from working down to 
the roots. This is a condition exactly opposite to that which is 
The soil should be pressed firmly around the roots 
into close contact with the minute root hairs, and should be 
left loose at the top two inches or so to form a mulch similar 
to that made by cultivation in the flower or vegetable garden. 
lhe closed knuckles, or, with larger plants, the ball of the foot 
should be used frequently while the hole is being filled up to 
secure the desired firmness of the soil below the surface; press 
the plant so firmly into the soil that wind and rain cannot loosen 
it. Loose planting is probably the cause of more failures in 
fall planting than any other single thing. 


wanted. 


If the soil is moist, 
water at transplanting will not ordinarily be required, because 
at this time of the year there is likely to be plenty of rain. 
If there should be a “dry spell’ at planting time, however, 
a half pail or so of water should be poured into each hole and 
allowed to soak away before planting; and, if it is thought 
necessary, this treatment should be repeated after the holes 
have been half filled up. 














the soil in the hole dug each plant—or two or three times y 
these amounts for large shrubs or trees—the plant food side WINTER PROTECTION 
of their requirements will be taken care of for several years After planting—and very careful tagging, so that you will 
to come know just what each thing is—no further attention will be 
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“FARNSWORTH” 





The Long Island Home of C. K. G. Billings, Esq., 
at Locust Valley—A Country Estate in 
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Every Respect Perfectly Appointed 
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Guy Lowell, architect 
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Because of the Georgian severity of its 


Along one of the walks that fringe the 
exterior the house depends greatly 


In a hollow behind a wing of the house 


pool, and backed by a high wall, is a formal pool rimmed about with 
upon the grounds for its successful stands a row of wistarias in tubs, an walks and balustraded promenades 


effect. Following the custom of unusually attractive treatment for a separated by wide flower beds. Pot- 


Southern countries, the house is formal garden ted plants stand at accent points 
built around a patio 


The music room is circular and opens Among the many bedrooms is one in 
through wide doors to the living- lavender with Louis XVI furnishings. 
room and patio. Walls and ceil- From the fabric of the hangings has 
ings are decorated with classical de- been taken the flower motif for the 
signs of Pompeian character, the upholstery and bedspreads. The fur- 
furnishings being Louis XVI niture is ivory white 


Quite one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the drawing-room is the 
manner in which the furniture has 
been grouped in centers, affording 
decorative interest and comfort. The 
doors open on the formal garden 
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Showing the sink sunk in the end of the table. It would be 
better if the table were larger and the sink in the middle of the 
table, and the drain grooves not so long 


\ good arrangement of counter and cupboards in a small flat. A 
better plan would have given some open shelves and room for 
a shelf or drain board at the left end of sink 
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This shows how a poorly arranged flat kitchen may be made more convenient at an expense of two or three 


dollars for a stool, cup hooks and shelves The table is on casters. Cheap linoleum floor (not inlaid linoleum) 


THREE SOLUTIONS OF THE KITCHEN PROBLEM 
ae err ore stat tema ae 
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A good kitchen for a larger family. Size, type and location of sink are excellent. 
table, sink and counters one to the other and to pantry. 
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Note light over sink. There is the proper relation of 
The floor is covered with inlaid linoleum and the walls painted 


WHAT EVERY KITCHEN NEEDS 


Planning for its Requirements Before Building—Efficient Arrangement for Stove, Sink, 
Table and Cabinets—Economy of Space that Saves Work 


we. the past fifty years the kitchen has developed 

from a general family utility room to a culinary labora- 
tory, and it must be studied with this newer conception in mind. 
Whether the home to be designed is a five-room cottage requir- 


ing no servant, or a forty-room mansion re- 
quiring a dozen or more servants, the funda- 
mental problem is the same. It is not enough 
in planning a house simply to mark out a 
room of a given size and to designate it as 
“kitchen,” hoping to put in the equipment 
after the house is up, and to have the result 
of a good working laboratory. The details 
required by the work to be carried on in each 
kitchen must be considered before a decision 
on the location, size or arrangement of the 
room can be definitely made. 

The three main elements of the room are 
always the stove, the sink and the table. Re- 
gardless of the size or the type of each, the 
operations carried on with them are in such 
close relation one to the other, that the para- 
mount issue in the arrangement of the room 
is to have these three pieces of furniture so 
placed that the operations between them may 
be carried on with no steps or at least as 
few as possible. Next must be considered 
the care of the utensils and the storage of the 


CECIL F. BAKER 


Metal kitchen cabinets will be 


found indispensable. 
range from $45 up 





They 


materials required in the operations to be carried on in this 
main center of the room. This will be accomplished with the 
use of various types of cabinets, shelves, cupboards and bins; 
which, together with the sink, stove and table, include practi- 


cally all the equipment necessary for the 
usual work of the kitchen. With these vari 
ous items of furniture and equipment in 
mind, and with a clear idea of their relation, 
one to the other, one is well prepared to pro 
ceed with the planning of the kitchen in its 
relation to the other portions of the house. 
Those items, which are a part of the struc 
ture of the house, and which must be con- 
sidered in the first instance, always bearing 
in mind their close relation to the later plac 
ing of the equipment, are the relation of the 
windows to the points of the compass, the 
distribution of the doors and windows, so as 
to provide the proper wall spaces for the fur- 
niture and the other equipment, and still to 
provide good light for all of the working 
spaces, as well as easy and direct lines of 
travel to the dining-room, to the basement, to 
the rear entrance, and to the one or more 
pantries. The location of the flues, electrical, 
gas and plumbing outlets, must also be care- 
fully considered at this time. The question 
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ng-room itself lf coming t | 
. 4 i| 
felt | manv people that it show l 
tter taste not to di play nuch china aes cemmeee 
er in the dining root and it 1 
ertainly a labor-saving system to 
keep | 1) thie pantry “ ere if need 
ret iw i\ iM ready ror cre pat ide 
\gain, if the display is made in the dining-room, at the times 
of entertaining, when the hostess would like to have the dining 


room appear at its best, she finds that her cupboards and china 


closets are alt t bare ving to the drain on their contents to 
provide for the extra guest lf the flat silver is to be kept in 
the pantry, there should be provided for the purpose drawers 

th partitioned compartments covered with felt or canton 
flannel The proper care of linen will necessitate a number of 
drawers designed for the purpose These drawers must be 


wide in order to receive large table cloths, with the minimum 


f folding, and they should not be too deep, as the necessity of 
removing the articles on the top, in order to reach those farthet 
down, is not only an inconvemence, but the extra handling also 














Here the spacing is in better proportion, fewer steps having to be taken between the work 
parts of the room Modern cabinets concentrate the work. Here the pantry tray is of marble 


\ nicely finished kitchen, but the table, stove, counters and sink are too far apart. The solid 
base of floor fitting snugly against the wall is good. Walls are tiled, door trims marble and the 
floor tile making the room sanitary in every respect 


musses the linen. This pantry is also the logical place for some 
device for the storage of extra table leaves, and possibly for a 
false table top, used to increase the standard-sized round table 
for special occasions. A dish-warming radiator placed here 
may form the double purpose of heating the room, and provid 
ing a place for the warming of the dishes for the dining-room 
service, thus eliminating the necessity of taking these dishes 
to the kitchen for warming. 

The refrigerator is almost as important as the pantry itself, 
and should be placed in the butler’s pantry. It has been rather 
common practice to place the refrigerator in the so-called 
kitchen or cold pantry, but it seems certainly to be more logt 
cally placed in the butler’s pantry, where it will be equally dis 
tant from the dining-room and from 
the kitchen, as the trips to it from 
each of these rooms occur with al 
most equal frequency. In some of 
the better refrigerators on the market 
to-day the insulation is so perfect 
that the slightly warmer temperature 
of the butler’s pantry is a negligible 
factor. An outside door to the ice 
chamber, allowing for direct filling 
from the exterior of the house, is 
very desirable, not only as it elimi- 
nates the dirt and the confusion of 
having the iceman come into the 
house, but it also enables those not 
desiring to keep ice through the win 
ter to use the refrigerator in winter 
without ice, by the simple device of 
arranging the rear door of the ice 
chamber with a screen, and allowing 
the cold air to circulate through the 
entire refrigerator. As some types of 
refrigerators are now made with 
water coils for the cooling of water, 
and with electric lights which are 
turned on by the opening of the door, 
it is necessary to consider at the first 
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used, so that the proper water, and 


(Continued on page 76) 
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The Collectors’ 


Some Rare Embroideries of the 
Stuart Period 

HE Stuart period of embroideries is 

one of great interest to the collector. 
\ few years ago comparatively little atten 
tion was paid to examples of English em 
broidered work of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. Specimens of the sort are now eager 
ly sought for, not only by private collectors, 
but by public museums as well. True it is 
that the English embroideries of the Seven 
teenth Century are not comparable in ar 
tistic quality with those of earlier periods, 
although the technical skill displayed there- 
in, particularly in the class known as stump 
work, has not been surpassed in English 
needlework of any period since that of the 
very early ecclesiastical embroideries. Cer- 
tain of its characteristic patterns survived 
the Elizabethan reign, only to degenerate 
into what, during King James’ time. one 
must confess to be some of the most unin 
teresting work in the whole history of Eng 
lish embroidery. Some quilted work, in- 
spired by oriental design and certain crewels 
for hangings, were exceptions. This ori 
ental influence was derived from the rapidly 
developing intercourse, through commerce, 
of England with India and with China, 
which marked the reign of James I and that 
of the two Charles (a proclamation of 
Charles I, in 1631, for instance, permitted 
the importation from the East Indies of 
“quilts of China embroidered with gold’’). 
Obelisks and pyramids were favorite devices 
with the embroiderer of James I; just as 
they were with wood-carvers and silver 
smiths of the day, a fact interesting to note, 


Department of Antiques 


CONDUCTED BY GARDNER TEALL 


Readers of House & GARDEN, who are tn- 
terested in antiques and curios, are invited 
to address any inquiries on these subjects 
to the Collectors’ Department, House & 
GARDEN, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
V. ¥. Inquiries should be accompanied by 
stamps for return postage. foreign cor 
respondents may enclose postage stamps 
f their respective countries. 


as the employment of such devices’ often 
aids the collector to fix the period of an 
lowards the 
end of this reign it became fashionable to 


object he may be studying. 


represent religious subjects in needlework. 
The manufacture of tapestry in England 
flourished side by side with that of embroid 
ery throughout James I’s reign and the 
reigns of Charles I and Charles II, and it 
was from tapestry subjects that the needle 
work pictures of the Stuart period derived 





Embroidered sachet by Lady Mary Fairfax, 
wife of the second Duke of Buckingham. 
Stump-work of the Stuart period (Charles 
1). Collection of Mr. Thomas Peck 


and Curios 


their inspiration. So thoroughly established 
had their vogue become, that although the 
fabrication of tapestry rapidly declined du 
ing the end of the reign of Charles I1, em 
broidered pictures still held their own 

The petit-point or tent-stitch was effec 
tively employed in the tapestry-embroideries 
of this period. In its earliest form this 
stitch was worked over a single thread and 
produced a massed effect of very fine lines. 
\s Huish points out, these tapestry-em 
broideries of the Stuart period were scarce 
ly inferior, as mirrors of the fashions ot 
the time to paintings by Van Dyck or en 
gravings by Hollar. This authority says 
that these picture embroideries “are the 
product of hands which very certainly 
knew the cut of every garment, and the 
intricacy of every bow, knot, and point, and 
which would take a pride in rendering them 
not only with accuracy, but in the latest 
mode.” 

Phe illustrations acompanying this article 
picture a rare and interesting collection of 
needlework of the Stuart period, small in 
extent, but precious in historical value. The 
objects consist of an embroidered jewel 
cabinet and a number of small pieces, all 
the handiwork of Lady Mary Fairfax, in 
the reign of Charles I. Lady Mary was the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Fairfax and the 
Lady Anne Vere de Vere. She subsequent 
ly became the unhappy wife of the notori 
ous profligate, George Villiers, second Duke 
of Buckingham. This cabinet and its con 
tents is a family heirloom which has de 
scended to its present owner, Mr. Thomas 
Peck, a Canadian collector, by whose pet 

(Continued on page 70) 
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An embroidered jewel-cabinet of the Stuart period (Charles 1), the 
work of Lady Mary Fairfax. The long stitchwork is especially inter- 


A pin-cushion, sachet, needle-case, two jewel-boxes and specimens of 


beadwork, embroidered by Lady Mary Fairfax. From the collection 


esting. Collection of Mr. Thomas Peck of Mr. Thomas Peck 
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The living-room is finished in 
quarter sawed red gum 
wood, the walls covered with 
a dull gold silk especially made 
for the purpose 
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’ \ wood house: wood frame, roofed with white cedar shingles The general style is the Northern Tradition with modern adap- : 
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Though a small matter, the turn 
in the stairs adds character to 
this hallway; that and the de- 
tail of simple balusters, railing 
and panels under the stairs 
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THE RESIDENCE OF R. M. ELLIS, Esq., AT GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND 


Every now and then Aymar Embury Il 
relieves his succession of shingle and clap- 
board Dutch Colonial houses with a brick 
house of a different Colonial period. And 
the result is invariably satisfactory. Simple 
in plan, comfortable and livable, this 
residence approaches the desideratum for 
the small American country house 


Aymar Embury II, architect 


The walls are of hollow tile blocks 
veneered with brick. Woodwork through- 
out is cypress. In the hallway the lines 
have been relieved with fluted wood pilas- 
ters with moulded caps and bases, wains- 
cot forming wall panels with the pilasters. 
Boxed beams are used on the ceilings of 
the house-depth living-room 


Compared with the plan of the Cheney 
House shown opposite, the lines of this 
house maintain the same approximate bal- 
ance, with the exception that the service 
wing is in the rear. The reception room 
is set apart from the more open arrange- 
ment which characterizes the dining- and 
living-room and hall 
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\ Study in Elbow Grease and Wax 


(;rain 





FINISH 


Cleaning Before Refinishing 


AND CARE OF OLD 


HOUSE & 


FURNITURE 


GARDEN 


lhe Way to Preserve Color and 


Some Furniture Don’ts 


cabinet work 1s structurally in good condi 
tion and has acquired the patience that only 


ABBOT MCCLURE axon HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 
"y 
af j% tain in order to ensure uniformity of color 
( the pieces they produc In the case of 
‘ I mn antique no s ich necessity exists. and it 





‘ ‘ 
. 
‘ 
\ pik rust tat , ’ 
} . nditior 
cede only a @ 
rubbing i vn and ( ( 
vu » 
7 | ’ | | t 
t ! é ry 
( ins 
it re t 
! ’ ‘ ' ; 
the | 
police ‘ Tt ( ‘ 
{ il tre ( | l | re erTy¢ 
invel ¢ iI at il to chy 
Is at ‘ od whose i | qual 
ti ire n tt violated ushing 1 
mahogany L tye everal irieties cifter 
omewhat m color, but the uling hue 
isa rich ola row that unes bot! 
i greater dept! one and increasingly 
reddish ¢ vit! é | « ‘ e to the 
heht and f ‘ here 
V0) Vin 1 l Té eautl | vhen I 
natural ce in ed by tai allowed 
to show | to | le r 1 tl il e popu 
iT mind ha pecome i ved W t] the eTTro 
neous idea that manogany ought to be red, 
ind the reddet thre better | e pernicious 
practice of artil illy reddeni mahogany 
came into fashion about the beginning of the 
Nineteent Century and wa widely in 
dulged in along with the equally obrection 
j ‘ practice | | I ite ly i ying 
rence] rt ite the taste Tor 
1 iki ta | ind abinet wt k ook 
hike auxiliary has s ewhat abated 
| t at ed ( 1] Cl i . tO " 
eradicated | al any 5 ti fairly 
treat he only ’ ‘ e ! sta 
ing mahogany is one of commercial expe 
dienc\ In large turniture factories it ts 
often impossible t secure a sufhoent sup 


ply of one kind of mahogany, and the mar 





will be found well worth while when refin 


hing to avoid all stains or dyes 


Walnut has not been subrected to such 
ndig ties oO} artificial coloring excenpt oc 


For structural repairs, depend upon a reliable 
cabinet-maker, the finish you can do yourself. 
But never use kerosene 


Casionally 


tried to 


when misguided persons have 


mahoganize” it red 


The appre 


ciation of its true beauty and value is 
rapidly increasing 

There is comparatively little really old 
oak furniture to be found in America. 
Nearly all of it 1s clever reproduction and 
has been “antiqued” with stain, fame and 
filles For decorative purposes, however, 


it answers quite as well as authentic origi 


nals and deserves the same care to keep it 
F the 


in good condition. Bilsted, the wood of 


sweet gum or liquidambar, a frequent sub 
stitute for mahogany in_ Kevolutionary 
times, is beautiful in itself and should be 
kept free of stains. Satinwood, bird's-eye 


or curly 


wood 


maple, often mistaken for satin 


old Bermudian cedar, have not lent them 


selves to ill-judged 


attempts to 


properties and have fortunately been 


let alone 
If you own or buy a piece of old furm 


ture that requires attention, consider well 


before doing anything to it, whether it 


needs merely cleaning or whether refinish 


imperative The mistake is often 


ing is 
made of refinishing when cleaning would 
be better If the chair, j 


table or piece of 


sycamore and cedar, particularly the 


disguise 


age, use and reasonable care can give, it is 
a pity to destroy the work of years, which 
nothing but a lifetime can replace, merely 
for the sake of having an object “‘spick and 


span” and slicked down into almost new 


ness. Once scraped and refinished, the mel 
lowness of color and the patina resulting 
from handling and the atmosphere are gone, 
and no amount of money can put them back 
again. Of course, if the surface is covered 
with an accumulation of 
that 


rrain of the 


varnish and “pol 


shes” have obscured the color and 


into a 
crackled coat that fills all depressions and 


wood or “gummed” 
sometimes spreads over flat portions too, 
the piece must be scraped and refinished 
lf the piece needs physical repair it must 
necessarily be scraped and retinished. 

You may either do over and refinish the 
piece of old furniture yourself, depending 
upon the cabinet maker for structural re 
pairs only, or the whole job may be en 
trusted to the artisan. In the latter case be 
sure you know your man and can be cer- 
tain that he will scrupulously carry out 
your orders. In many cases the antique 

dealer or cabinet maker, while pretending 

to comply, will disregard your directions 

ind do as he wishes unless you are in- 
sistent and watch him closely. If he can, he 
will do what is least troublesome and what 
indiscriminating 
content to take, or may, through ignorance, 
prefer. When, therefore, you once find a 
conscientious artisan who will do as he its 


the average customer is 


bid, stick to him. 
To remove the accumulation of varnish 


(Continued on page 54) 





Hepplewhite of 
lines that 


style 
and graceful 


American 
good proportions 
needs only the upholsterer’s attention 
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A HOUSING 


EXPERIMENT IN 





STUTTGART 


The Rehabilitation of a Squalid Mediaeval Corner by the Erection of Picturesque and Serviceable 


Buildings 


TUTTGART, the capital 
and principal city of the 
kingdom of Waurtemberg, 1s 
one of the most prosperous and 
enterprising cities in Southern 
Germany. Unimportant in the 


Middle 


recent times to be an industrial 


\ges, it has grown in 


center of considerable import- 
ance, with over a quarter of a 
million inhabitants, and _ its 
prosperity is at present under- 
going a phase of phenomenal 
growth, witnessed by the con- 
struction of large and luxuri 
restaurants, the 
other 7 
various natures. 


ous” stores, 


atres and structures of 

The old town, like those of 
most German cities, is the cen 
ter of industry and commerce, 
but preserves, nevertheless, 
many of its old half-timber 
structures of the Middle Ages, 
which are, it must be con- 
fessed, more picturesque than 
sanitary. Their gradual re 
building and replacement with 
modern threat 
pictur- 
esqueness, and its preservation 


structures has 


ened to destroy this 
has been a matter of no little 
thought on the part of the au 

thorities. 

The entire length of the old 
town is not over half a mile, 
being unusually small relative 
ly to the present importance of 
the place, so that the rebuilding 
of five small blocks of houses, 
which forms the subject of the 
present article, is by no means 
This is, 
beginning of an 


an insignificant part. 
in fact, the organized 
scheme for the development of the entire 
quarter. 

The Eberhardstrasse, named for one of 
the old Dukes of Wurtemberg, which had 
not then attained to the rank of a kingdom, 
bounds this territory on the southeast, fol 
lowing the lines of the old fortifications. 
It is one of the chief arteries of the town, 
lined with handsome shops for most of its 
length. The other streets included in the 
area are unimportant, being of a mixed 
character, partly residential, of no very high 


grade, partly commercial. From these ele 


stone, the upper of stucco. 
the tale of Hansel and Gretel 


JOHN J. KLABER 


oe ae 


PAPER 1h tk Ber 


oas 





A combination of various materials has been used to excellent advantage 
on the buildings facing the Geiss-Strasse, ground floors mainly of 
On this fagade is a stone oriel, illustrating 


ments, together with the use of stucco as 
the principal building material of the region, 
have been derived the designs for these 
buildings, by the city architect, Karl Hen 
gerer, and the architects Heinz Mehlin and 
Karl Reissing, of Stuttgart. 

The ground floors throughout are oc 
cupied by shops, including laundries, bak 
eries, and serving the immediate 
neighborhood, together with a number of 
restaurants and beer halls, used, no doubt, 


others 


by the frequenters of the nearby markets. 
On the Eberhardstrasse the shops are of a 
higher grade, including bookstores, auto- 


A Study in Teutonic Tenements for the American Architect 


mobile 
The 
pied 
sized 


agencies and the like 
upper floors are 


by small 


occu 
and medium 
apartments, a use to 


which the small size of the 
building sites is particularly 
adapted. Occupied by peo 


ple of the 
these apartments are neverthe 


working classes, 


less far above the tenement 
flats to which habit has so often 
reconciled us. 

The plan shows the ground 
floor of the block 


important of the 


LD, the most 
with 
lighted 
by their broad show windows. 


group, 
large stores brilliantly 
The upper floors of this block 
and cafe 
floor at the 


west end, the rest being given 


include a restaurant 
on the first south 
up to offices. The other build 
ings are more strictly residen 
tial, and the plan shows typical! 


floors, with the division into 
apartments. 
The disposition of these 


apartments is not without in 
terest, though its conditions are 


by no means those of American 


practice. The small sites, the 
elimination of elevators and 
multiplicity of small stairs, 


have made possible plans that 
are models of convenience and 
economy. There are no long 
corridors, no badly lighted bed 
rooms, and despite American 
ideas as to European sanita 
tion, it may be noted that baths, 
though not present in all the 
apartments, are to be found in 
number, 
though the probable tenants are of a 


a_ considerable even 
very 
modest social grade. 

Block A, nearly rectangular in form, is 
divided in its internal arrangement into 
five separate houses, with a central court. 
The stairs have been placed in the corners, 
occupying the least useful position for 
rooms, and the court is used mainly to light 
the stairs, kitchens, baths, etc. Among the 
eight apartments on each floor, only one 
bedroom gives on the court, and this in a 
most favorable position \ll other prin 
cipal rooms face on the four streets sur 


rounding the block, a result made possible 




















Block D, 


large 


facing the Eberhardstrasse, has 
fioor the 
second, occupied by a restaurant, with 


stores on the ground 


office buildings filling the remainder 





Seraffito ornament in browns, greys and yellows, are used 
The shutters are carved with 


wit! 


= Se 

reat 
ents, 
( ided 


types 


ung, and by the 

modest dimenstotr tf the block in 
que 

In Block | witl ts tour houses, 
tor ull eight apartments to a 
Hoot oniv two main room face on 
ourt and on { these courts has 
the entiatin iiue of a treet in 
view rt it reat opennm In Block 
hh. with ten house and fifteen apart 
ment wi a | if | t two main 
roon hted only f ! the cou in 
Klock | ‘ evi Lise ne 
tai The ( ipartment there are 
five But here wain, the con n 
ire omew hat dl tterent To! two 2 
nous ive ine-room apartments 
eparate service stairs, the entrance being 
from the Eberhardstrasse, with servi 
trance from the Geiss-Strasse in the 

The plans of the individual apartn 
examined more in detail, show a de 
departure from the machine-made 
that we have learned to tolerate he 
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all the buildings. 
corative designs and painted a dark green 


mans have no fear of irregularity in their 


plans, and show great ingenuity 1m the ar 


rangement of rooms on irregular sites. 


They do not consider rectangularity a 
and 


rather to favor the use of corner tur- 


prime requisite in a room, seem, in 


fact 
rets, of bay windows unsymmetrically 
placed, and of truncated angles and curved 


walls when these can be of use. The plac 





The streets center in the Geiss-Platz, 
where the pivotal point is the “Hans im 
Gluck” fountain. Note the old spirit in 
these modern buildings 


their curved 


angles of the 


stairs, with 
into the 
worthy of notice, 
though the condition of our building 
trades may render their use imprac- 
ticable on this side of the Atlantic. 
The architectural treatment of these 


ing of the 
fitted 
courts, 1s 


plans 
even 


buildings is, perhaps, even more in- 
teresting to us than their interior dis 
position. Here a combination of vari- 
ous materials has been used to excel- 
lent advantage. The ground floors are 
mainly of stone, the upper floors of 
stucco, except on the Eberhardstrasse, 
where stone is more generally used. 
architecture is not an 
reproduction of the old 


The style of the 
archaeological 
buildings occupying the site, but a free, 
modern handling of the forms derived di- 
rectly from the conditions of the problem. 
Only the high gables and tiled roofs recall 
the older houses that these have replaced. 
The office building on the Eberhard- 


strasse (Block D) 1s, of course, the most 
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Between blocks C and D on the Eberhard- 
strasse, is swung a bridge, decorated with 
sgrafhito designs and an inscription relative 
to the rebuilding of the group 


monumental in treatment. Its high stone 
front with its three gables, the central 
one crowned with a model of a three- 
masted sailing vessel, is well adapted to 
a commercial building of this nature. 
The tower, containing the stairs and ele- 
vators, and visible from the streets in 
the rear, may offer a suggestion to our 
architects for a more dignified treatment 
of this type of construction, by the man- 
ner in which it is made to add to the 
picturesque effect, which it might well 
have ruined. The high pitched roofs are, 
of course, in accordance with the tradi- 
tion of local building, being common 
enough throughout Germany on com- 
mercial as well as private buildings. 

Block C, fronting equally on the Eber- 
hardstrasse, is somewhat simpler in treat- 
ment, since it contains apartments in- 
stead of offices. The two buildings are 
joined by a bridge, with sgraffito decora- 
tions and an inscription relative to the 
rebuilding of the group. Near the 
bridge, at the corner of the café 
terrace, is a small drinking foun- 
tain with a stone relief and a bench 
for the casual wayfarer. 

Passing under the bridge, a short 
street leads to the Geiss-Platz, the 
center of the composition. In the 
center of this little space, roughly 
triangular in form, stands a very 
charming fountain, whose sculptor, 
J. Ziedler, of Stuttgart, has depict- 
ed the charming legend of “Hans 
im Glick” for the edification of 
the local youth. The basin of the 
fountain is of stone, surmounted 
by a wrought-iron canopy of quaint 
design of a somewhat Gothic char- 
acter. In the center is Hans with 
his pig, surrounded by a series of 
six goslings, while the circular 
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A closer view of the 
shows the wrought 
Replicas of the gilded plaques are to be seen 
on the bottom of the page 
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**Hans im Gluck” 


iron Gothic 


Abbildung 9 





These apartments are occupied by people of 
the working class, the rents are low, but 
everything necessary for comfort and health 
is amply provided 


open-work plaques in the grille represent 
the other episodes of the story. These 
sculptures and plaques are gilded, except 
the main figure, finished in dark bronze; 
the ironwork is black. 

In the same square are several motives 
of decoration, and particularly the richly 
carved wooden oriel window of one of 
the restaurants, to the west of the foun 
tain. This oriel, forming half an octagon 
in plan, is due to the same sculptor as the 
fountain, as are, apparently, most of the 
other decorations. 

Another oriel of stone, on one of the 
houses opposite, seems to illustrate the 
story of Hansel and Gretel, and several 
other fairy tales are suggested by other 
decorations here and there. These old 
stories, in fact, are constantly used as a 
source of inspiration by many of the Ger 
man decorators of the present. 

On the third side of the square, be 
tween the Geiss-Strasse and the Metzger 
strasse, stands a tall, gabled house 
with an arcade on the ground floor. 
This front is interesting for its 
fenestration, and for its sgraffito 
ornament, continued on the side 
streets, as the detail shows. The 
handling of the shutters adds an 
additional note of interest, as do 
the amusing sculptured details. 

The treatment of the sgraffito 
work of these buildings deserves a 
word of notice. Instead of the tra 
ditional Italian sgraffito colors; 
black, red and white, we find vari 
ous combinations of soft browns, 


NADLERSTRASSE 


greys and yellows. Brown over 
grey, or grey over yellow ocher is 
the type of the tonality used. More 
brilliant contrasts of color are ob 
tained by painting and stencilling 
the shutters a dark green. 


The block plan shows the general arrangement of this tenement group 
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Cubism is applied in 
this fabric of blue, 
purple and green on 
a yellow and brown 


ground. $1.50 a yard 
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‘ABRICS FOR THE 
DINING-ROOM 


Fruit in a Basket and Flowers in a Bowl 


i 





HjJave Supplanted the Birds in a Bower 









. : P Cepied from an old English 
of Last Year’s Design. 


inen with dark green trees printed linen and suitable for 
brown and red fruit and red a grey dining-room—mulberry 
T ' ' $1.35 cotton with fruits and flowers 


in yellew and blue. $2.25 
or a 
les 
In a Colonial dining * 


room the old English 


fabrics can be used to 




















best advantage 


\ striking hand-stenciled 
linen with clear col 
ored yellow and blue 
fruit on blue stripes. 
$2.50 

Suitable for the porch 
room, a white cotton 
with purple, red, yel 





low and blue fruit. 
60 cents 











For a Colonial room, white \ natural and brown toned Chinese in feeling and re- Adaptable to almost any \ 
linen with brick red linen showing red and quiring a rich ensemble; room—a background of 
roses and blue green yellow flowers and black pink, green and blue on blue with brilliant birds 


ee OT vases. $2.00 black. $5.25 and flowers. 75 cents 
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Frank architect 


The living-room of a Buffalo house 
opens onto this cement and tile 
conservatory, built into the dwell- 
ing 


\LF a dozen years ago people of mod 
erate means owned a greenhouse or 
a conservatory ; now nearly everybody pos- 
sesses both in a happy combination that is 
neither the one thing nor the other. 

This modern development of home-mak 
ing grew out of human desire to begin the 
day in a sunny breakfast room amid plants 
and flowers, and greenhouse architects and 
amateurs’ experiments have shown a way 
by which almost anyone with a little yard 
space may enrich his life by surrounding 
himself with the beauty and interest of 
growing plants. Indeed, a greenhouse to 
play in was the stipulation made by a gay 
young wife, who abhorred what she con- 
sidered the dullness of country life, and 
not until she obtained one would she ab- 
stain from the amusements of the city. 
With the furnishing of this greenhouse- 
playroom, contentment and happiness were 
restored to the lives of two people whose 
conflicting interests were dragging them 
apart. 

Many and many a greenhouse portal has 














Once a Luxury, Now an 


Essential— Flowers the 
Year Around—Structural 
Facts and Cost Tables 







MAY WILKINSON MOUNT 


Photographs by Jessie Tarbox Beals, Inc., 
the 





and 





manutacturers 





proved the door to happiness, to health or 


to prosperity. Mr. C. W. Ward, of Long 
Island, is not the only one who began to 
cultivate carnations in order to improve his 
health in that occupation, and ended by 
producing some of the finest in the world, 
realizing a large fortune and accumulating 
75,000’ of glass devoted to the culture of 
this flower. And with the fortune came the 
health he sought. 

A great many more greenhouses than 
conservatories are now erected because the 
improvement in greenhouse architecture en- 
ables charming unions to be made of these 


with residences. Sometimes this is secured 
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Another view of the same conser- 
vatory shows how easily flower 
boxes and drainage can be ar- 
ranged in a house 


through the “nature chapel,” an increasing 
ly popular feature with country residences. 
A beautiful of the nature 
chapel is expressed in the one built on the 
garden terrace connected with the loggia of 
the Eastman More 
often, however, the nature chapel is at 
tached to a side entrance of the house, and 
the same plan is carried out when green 
houses erected in Greek temple or Oriental 
mosque effects form part of residences. 
The day of wet-floored and plant-crowd 
ed conservatories, of dank-smelling, roof 
dripping greenhouses. is past. New drain- 
age and ventilating methods now enable 
people to make living-rooms of these. Here 
breakfast is served when tiled floors have 
been dried after their morning bath; here 
house parties are entertained and women 
read and embroider, and attend to 
their correspondence, in the balmy, equable 
temperature of the greenhouses, sur 
rounded by everything conducive to pleas- 
ant thought. Afternoon tea is sipped in 


arrangement 


home, in Rochester. 


even 


the greenhouse or upon glass inclosed, heat- 
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This type of lean-to attached to the southern exposure 
of a house in Massachusetts, opens both indoors and 


out and consumes comparatively little fuel 


Japanese tea room in a \_ onservatories should be 
Dalton, Pa., placed in a hollow in 
opens directly into the such a position as to af- 
conservatory a test of ford the plants the east 
its livableness 


house at 


snd west sun 












































This lean to, 


has proved 


on the country estate of 


Mrs. Franc 


Burnett 


a 


By attaching the greenhouse and garage economy in 
heat and service is obtained. Further economy is 
found in making the two a unit with the house 


ed and lighted piazzas arranged like con- 
where, space permits, 
i card parties and dances are also given. 

Not only do greenhouse-conservatories 
form part of numberless modern dwellings, 
but they are welded into their architecture 
by still a new feature: an extension roof 
from the wall of the house, as though a 
gallery ran along one side the flower-filled 
This roof serves as a rest to the 
i eyes from too bright a light and supplies 
a shade from too ardent sunshine. 
- The average person who plans a green- 
x house seeks economy, and location has 
y much to do with this. A sunny hollow of- 
fers the best site. In such a situation the 
house is protected from north winds so that 
less artificial heat is required for it. The 
plants, too, are not so likely to be subjected 
to sudden changes of temperatures. And, 
where garage and greenhouse form a unit 
in the landscape, a hollow offers that archi- 
tectural seclusion desirable for a garage 
which should never obtrude itself upon the 
attention. 

A house with its gable ends to the north 
and south affords the best exposure for 
plants as they thus obtain all the east and 


y servatories, when 
: 


room. 
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with garage, 
serviceable 
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No country place is complete without a garage and 


a greenhouse, and the simplest plan is to link them 
together and have a unit heating plant 


west sun. It is customary to wall up the 
north end of small greenhouses, and where 
this end rests against the house an ideal 
situation is obtained. An important con- 
sideration is that may get a smaller 
boiler and use less coal for a house with a 
southern than for 

where north winds beat upon it. 


one 


exposure one placed 
The making of conservatory-greenhouses, 
amateurs, for the 
houses are built in sections, ready to bolt 
together. One, 9’x12’, with double walls, dou- 
ble-thick glass, plant tables, or “benches,” 
and ventilators, could be had, before 
the European war, for from $80 to $115. 


too, is simplified for 


The cost was then regulated by the amount 
of iron or wood in the framework ; now con- 
An 


iron frame is far the better, lasts longer, 


ditions regulate the price of materials. 


admits more light, does not warp, and costs 
more. 

Together with a heating installation a 
house 20’ long may be purchased for $250, 
and the same price buys a 6’x 17’ com- 
plete house, with boiler, but does not cover 
carpentry. 

An frame house, 


even-span, all-wood 


(Continued on page 59) 











The position of the conservatory is often an archi- 
cultural problem. 


Having found a place suitable 


as to exposure, tie it to the house by the garden 
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Seseuniinate 
The conservatory - green- 


house of R. R. Conklyn 





at Huntington, L. L, 
showing the _ extension 
roof for shade against 
the glare 











house, with coldframe started the habit in this 
attached, is shown be- New Jersey home, the 
low. The heating plant larger _ conservatory 
is in the house behind, proved how the habit 





A modest type of green- 


a good arrangement 
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The smaller greenhouse 
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A liberal use of old ivory 


H relieves the 


paint 
black of this 


irved wood,two-arm lamp 
I he shades are oft parch 
H nt and d orated in th 
, | J 
af iors $ ! 
oi 
is 
»} ke like a doll, but is 
reality ia «€6only 1s door-sto 


Mies with on 


bla ~ 


t} ' pretty 
oranue yown and 


shaw! $10 
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Trays are indispensable, especially trays that will stand 
hard wear 





Here is one of tin, decorated after a stvle 
of bygone days, with gay birds and flowers $12 





a room furnished with 
lacquered furniture, even 
the boxes for photo 
graphs can carry on the 
color note This has a 
ground with 
Chinese hgures in gold 


$35 
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mulberry 











IN THE SHOPS 


this 
mirror finds 

The frame 
holders 


wood. 


narrow hall 
painted 
its plac e. 
and candle 
are of black 
Bright purple, red 
and yellow flowers 
give the 

< olors ‘ | 2 


necessary 
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The base of this Grecian lamp 
is in cream-colored enamel, 
and contrasts pleasingly 
with the blue cretconne 
shade. The lining is of q 
apricot silk. $15 


Another door-stop is a young 
girl in a blue and white cos- 
tume who balances on her 
head a basket of vari-col- 
ored flowers. $8 
+ + comme = + 


















As long as there is a smoker in the house a good box 
for cigarettes will be needed. This in black tin 
painted with a gold Chinese scene is admirable. $35 
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Unusual in shape and dec- 
oration, this black carved 
wooden candlestick with 
ivory white trimmings 
would fit well in a black 
and white room. The 
shade is parchment. 


$16.50 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS 





Simple in construction, The gargoyle with the This twin light wall 
this wall luminarie electric smile gives luminarie can be 
can be readily at- sufficient light for a had in assorted 
tached for lighting kiddie’s room. $5 glazes. $8 





In a small hallway could 
be used a_ pottery 
bracket of Renais- 
sance design in an- 
tiqued green. $6 


Made in a café au lait, 
such a Colonial wall 
light would suit any 
background. $6 
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Among the variety of bowls is 
one in green flambé or as- 
sorted glazes, shaped like a 
pear. $1.50 


Shouldered jardinieres of this 
pattern come in brown with 
blue lining and green with 


yellow. $2.25 and $1.50 















Carved wood vases lined with 
zinc and with metal orna- 
ments are a novelty of the 


season. $10 and $11 °,” 


Grotesques support this bowl 
— it’s a fruit bowl in real- 
ity—of blue with a sky-blue 
lining. $6 





A variation from the brightly painted ~ 
tinware—black fern dishes and waste ; 
basket. Square fern dishes, $5; oval, a 


$4; basket, $7.50 ae! 


The colors of this array of vases range 
between cat'’s-eye green and white. ° 
They sell respectively for $2.50, 

"Sy $2.50, $2 and $1.25 


es 





























































| i tl most important things to realize 
now is that it is your last opportunity to 
prevent elu | 


y verwhelmed with work next 
pring Anything that in be done now to save 
the precious hou of next April should be done 
Every hour you can spare from ir regular fall 
work should be so employed Che article and 
planting table, on pages 29, 30, 31, take up in de 


tail the things which can be planted now rather 


than put off until next spring Any constructive 


work, such as new coldframe a new tool-shed, 
sash to be glazed or repaired, or cloth sash to 
he made, the gener il cleanis g up of the place 
the making of flat gathering of materials for 
next pring work, should all ‘ lone before 


freezi yw we ather 


aking Up Summer Bulbs 


One of the early fall jobs which should 
tended to promptly is the taking up of the summer 
bulbs, which have to be wintered over and set out 
again next spring. Of these the caladiums are 
the most tender, and should be taken up even 


before early frosts blacken their foliage Store 
them in a safe place and let them dry out gradu 
ally A good way is to lift them with all the soil 


which will adhere to them, and most of the tops 
and pack them im a deep trame which can be 


covered when frost threaten After they have 
dried thoroughly, store them in a warm room ort 
under a greenhouse bench, where the temperatur¢ 
will not go much below 0", covering them 
with sand or soil. Callas should be dried off in a 
similar way, with a rest of two or three months 


before starting in to growth again Begonias 
after the tops have been killed by frost, should 
be dried out gradually, first cutting away the top 


and stored in sawdust oft and Dahlias and 
cannas are a little more hardy and may be left 
until their appearance has been spoiled, when 
their tops should be curt ott ome 6” or so 


above the roots, the latter taken up and placed 
under cover, or where they can he protected on 
cold nights, to dry thoroughly before storing 
The roots of either will keep well in any good 
cellar or room where you keep potatoes. Gladioli 
will stand considerable cold, but should be taken 


up at the first opportunity. Lift them carefully, 
saving all the small bulblets that have formed 
around the mother bulbs, and putting them with 
the soil th sticks to them The large bulbs 
with an inch or two of the tops left—unless they 
have matured enough to have dropped off—should 
be thor wiehlv dried ind ther packed away in 


flats, each variety carefully labeled, in any good 
dry place sate trom treezing 

Most dahlias and other things which cannot be 
saved, may he protected for a couple of weeks by 
covering with newspapers or sheets against the 
first frost. But the plants which are to be saved 
for the window garden should be taken up and 
made ready Any which have not been potted 
up, as they should have been last month. so that 
they will get over this shock before having to 
undergo the further one of being taken indoors. 
should be attended to immediately It is always 
best to make the shift as gradual as possible. It 
is a good thing to pick out a place on the veranda 
where they can be put temporarily for a week or 
two and covered on the cold nights before put 
ting them into their permanent winter quarters 
After they are moved indoors, all the air possible 
should be given at first, until they gradually be 
come accustomed to their nes conditions. Plants 
are more or less subject to injury from the sud 
den change than are animals or humans. Plants 
that are left outdoors to the eleventh hour should 
be cut back very severely when they are potted up 
An effort to save the flowers and buds that thev 
may chance to he bearing at the time is likely to 
result in the entire loss of the plant. After re- 
potting or taking the plants into the house very 
little water should be given for a week or so 

Give your hardy perennial and shrubbery bord 
ers their spring treatment this fall before the 


ground freezes. Dig in rotted manure and bone 


meal, and trim up the edges and get them into 


Conpuctep By F. F. RocKWELL 


The Editor will be glad to answer subscribers’ 
questions pertaining to individual problems con- 
nected with the gardens and the grounds. 

With inquiries send self-addressed stamped en 
velope 


first-class shape before putting on the winter 
Lol 
THU 


Make a Vegetable Pit 


Few houses have cellars sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate both the heating plant and a supply 
of vegetables large enough to last through the 
winter and early spring, therefore, the more bulky 
things such as potatoes, cabbage, turnips and 
onions are not grown for a winter's supply. A 
vegetable pit sufficiently large to store a full sup- 
ply of vegetables can be made with little more 
expense than that involved in the construction of 
a hotbed. If a steep bank is available, it may be 
built into that, the earth forming the back and 
part of the sides, otherwise, a small pit may be 
built in the form of a double hotbed, but with a 
much deeper pitch. The sides may be a foot or 
two above the ground, level, with the ridge three 
or four feet. By digging it out to a depth of two 
or three feet, and using the soil to bank up the 
sides, a storage space of considerable size may 
be had at very little expense. Old sashes covered 
with boards will make a good roof; a small door 
or a loose sash that may be used as a door should 
be left on the north side. On the approach of 
continued cold weather, the roof, which should 
be very strongly supported, must be covered with 
litter and earth sufficiently deep to make it frost- 
proot Additional protection may be given in 
very cold weather by using a lamp or a small oil 
stove. A small ventilator should also be provided, 
which should also be stopped up when necessary 
with an old bag 
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Get the Greenhouse Started 


Do not wait until the last minute to look over 
the greenhouse. The pipes are likely to leak a 
little until the system has been in use for a day 
or two. For replacing panes of glass that have 
been broken or. filling small holes, you will find 
that liquid putty, which can be bought of most 
seedsmen, is much more convenient and effective 
than the ordinary kind. In using it see that all 
wood is scraped clean and is perfectly dry. 

Where possible, it is best to renew the soil en- 
tirely in raised benches, and at least several inches 
of top soil in solid beds. The soil removed, if 
it has been free from plant diseases, may be added 
to the compost and will be available for use in 
the spring in transplanting vegetables. Get in full 
supplies of soil, leaf mould, sphagnum moss, and 
other things which you may require through the 
winter and the early spring. Attention to this 
matter now may save endless trouble next Febru- 
ary and March. A supply of manure suitable for 
use in pots and flats should be secured and placed 
in a neat compact pile in a convenient place. Get 
that which is several months old and contains a 
large percentage of horse manure; then, by next 
spring, it will be in an ideal condition for green- 
house use. Examine it carefully a week or two 
after stacking, to see that it is not heating too 
much; if it is, stack it over again, turning it 
inside out in the process. 

There are still many bright, hot days and ven- 
tilation must be. carefully watched. Carnations, 
roses and other plants grown in soil will need 
frequent cultivation, just as they did outdoors, 
even though no weeds may apear. In watering, 
remember that the rule should be “Seldom but 
thorough, rather than a little and often.” There 
is little danger of overwatering plants in pots, but 
in solid beds great care must be exercised, be- 
cause if they are once too wet it is a very diffi- 
cult matter to get them thoroughly dried out 
again. Water may be applied as long as the 
ground will absorb it readily, but never until it 
stands upon the surface. Go over your potted 
plants an hour or so after watering, and knock 
one out here and there to see whether it is satu- 
rated clear to the bottom. It is very difficult to 
tell by mere guess work whether they have been 
wet clear down. On the approach of short days 
and dull weather, water only on bright mornings, 
so that the surface of the soil may dry off thor- 
oughly before evening. 


Do Your “Spring Cleaning” Now 

Nothing is so more unsightly than an abandoned 
garden—and nothing more dangerous to the 
health of next year’s garden. Every bit of refuse 
and weeds means a winter place of shelter for 
disease spores, insect eggs and weed seeds. Every 
bonfire which illumines the evenings of early 
spring is a blazing sign of work neglected the fall 
before. Have your bonfires now! Go over your 
garden from one end to the other and from side 
to side with a fine tooth-comb—or at least with 
an iron rake. Old bean stalks, late pea vines, cab- 
bage stumps, old weeds, tomato and bean poles, 
refuse from the root crops, fallen leaves—remove 
them all, rake up clean after them and burn. To- 
mato and bean poles, pea trellis and other things 
that are sound and worth saving should be stored 
away under cover for use next year. 


Get New Frames Ready 


Now is the best time to build your new cold- 
frames and hotbeds, or to repair your old ones, 
even if you do not expect to use them until next 
spring. One advantage will be that the work will 
be out of the way, and another will be that they 
will be ready to use two weeks or so earlier than 
you can possibly build them in the spring. With 
double glass sash, however, there is no reason for 
having them idle during the winter. In climates 
in which the thermometer does not go much be- 
low zero, double glass sash will be protection 
enough to keep lettuce, radishes and violets prac- 
tically through the season, the employment of sash 
or shutters being seldom necessary. 
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OVELTY as 
novelty may 

not have much 
substantiation, but 
if novelty has in 
addition some fun- 
damental virtue, it 
scores .two points at 
once—fashion and 





beauty. There are 
those who have a 
positive infatuation 


for novelty, but 
happily that type of 
mind generally is 
found among de- 
votees of the styles 
of dress rather than 
interior decoration. 
With every innova- 
tion as to house 
decoration there are those who cavil and those who 
answer, “Why not, pray?” The answer should be 
the raison d’étre of the novelty. 

A most plausible innovation is the use of fur on 
fabrics. Applied as a guimpe on lampshades it has 
a distinctly decorative quality, and gives to the shade 
a soft. enriching finish. The material of the shade 
must be correspondingly rich to avoid its looking 
tawdry. Inch wide strips are sewed on at the top and 
bottom much in the same manner as a guimpe is 
applied. A thin strip of gilt galoon may be 


Vari-colored birds and 
flowers on a black 
ground would set off a 
Chinese lacquered mir- 


ror. $2.60 a roll 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


CONDUCTED BY AGNES FOSTER 





HUNURSELEAR, obs AARRERAEASAARAREAAN A ELL HEUTENNTEE 


Questions on House Furnishing and Decora- 
tion will be answered promptly and without 
charge by this department. Readers desiring 
color schemes will kindly state exposure of the 
room. Fabrics and articles shown here can be 
Send 


purchased through House & GARDEN. 
a self-addressed stamped envelope. 





Fur on lampshades is perfectly plaus- 
ible, in fact, it is the last word in 
luxurious accessories. Gold 
adds greater distinction. $45 


lace 
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it may as well be 
used as an edging 
on curtains. A silk 
combining tones of 
deep blue and pur- 
ple and edged with 
a two-inch band of 
dark brown fur at 
the bottom would 
make a striking 
window hanging. A 





black pliable satin 

hanging edged with 

red fox—almost 

orange in hue— This grey striped paper 
would please beyond with yellow rose and 
measure those of us blue flowers suggests 
who desire varied black furniture with rose 
effects and like, decorations. $2.50 


above all else, to fall 
in with the fashion. 
Or, to reverse the effect, orange curtains of Shiki silk 
edged with black fur might please the same lady who 
craves novelty. : 
x + + * * * 
Modern wall papers seem rather to be planned for 
the restaurant, the breakfast room, the club or billiard 
room, in fact, for any room except those in which we 
most live. They are more or less a reaction against 
the neutral backgrounds that everyone has had for the 
past decade. Neutral colors set off your pictures, 
etchings and prints, but nowadays pictures are 





laid through the middle of the fur to enrich 
the appearance of the latter. 

The most effective combination is a shade 
made of deep gold silk and over this gold lace 
edged with fur. Medallions of fur may be 
placed at intervals so as to catch up the lace. 
In an Italian or English room of rich fabrics 
and coloring such a shade would find its 
metier. For a dainty boudoir a pink silk shade 
of delicate tone might be edged with white 
swan’s down. 

Fur bordered cushions give the same genial 
effect as a Maltese cat curled up on a couch. 
They are the same acme of luxury, but are 
practical as well. A brocade cushion in deep 
mauve striped with yellows and greens, edged 
with a black fur and finished with handsome 
tassels is at once harmonious and mellow in 
color. For a débutante’s boudoir what could 
be more alluring than a cushion of rose striped 
taffeta edged with white fur and with tassels of 
a deeper rose. As the proverbial old maid loves 
her cat, so might she love a deep blue velour 
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tabooed to a large extent. They are being re- 
placed by decorative 


mirrors. Thus, what 
would look better than a Chinese black lac- 
quered mirror on black paper covered with 


brilliant birds and more brilliant foliage and 
flowers. There one has the exact compliment 
of the neutral background: decorative. but 
decorative with such perfect balance of rhythm. 
of line and color as to form a harmonious and 
gorgeous wall surface. Used in a hallway with 
Chippendale furnishings and mulberry hang- 
ings the effect would be graceful and elegant 
The grey striped paper with baskets filled 
with rose, yellow and blue flowers immediately 
suggests black furniture decorated in rose. The 
prevailing taste this season seems to be for 
painted furniture and our papers have been 
designed and colored to act as a foil to the 
furniture. And it is surprising what a vast 
accumulation is to be found in these modern 
papers from which the decorator may work 
color combinations never dreamed of before 








cushion finished with a dark toned fur on her 
comfortable lounge chair by the fire. Now that 
fur has come in as a decoration on accessories, 


This wall paper of black and white 
Chinese design is suitable for 
hallways. It needs no further 
decoration. $4.00 a roll 


Cushions also are adaptable to fur trimming. 
edged with dark fur, gives the same genial effect as a 
Maltese cat curled up on a couch. $24 


Stripes are more 
vogue, but they must be used 
judiciously, as this in blue, yel- 
low, black and white. 


than ever in 


50 cents 


This 


one, 


We find in the papers the background color, 
and applied on to it, the various colored fruits, 
flowers and birds that we may use as motifs 
on our furniture 
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50 cents 





Pick out from the stripes—which For a bedroom with white wood- 
here have blue and yellow pre- 
dominating—a tone to decorate 
the furniture with. 


work nothing could be fresher 
and more restful than this black 
and white paper. $1.25 a roll 
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: to the d rat 
ol m put it 

ore concisely. the advice given for the decoration of rooms 1s 
tinctured with feminine influence Doubtless there 
e excellent reasot up to the past decade the center ot 
yoman nterest A the home, having to stay there most ol! 
the day she naturally fixed it up to suit hersel! Men, on the 
ther hand. have always been notorious housekeepers They 
make atrocious bed or else never make them—they clutter, 
ire seldom known to pick up what they lav down, and thet 
dea ot i good time is to tina worn-out arm chatt with a book 
ind a reeking pip Consequently the average well-ordered 


household 1 idly divided against itself in matters of decora 
tion Hence the rise of men’s clubs and mysterious lodges 
eriously. though, the man in the house is due his own sphere, 
ind. in all modest he not claim as his very own the work 


Perhaps it were more happily phrased the workshop or the 
hbrary For men are of three kind [hose who preter to loll 
round the quarters, like the weaklings of Whistler's 
len o Clocl who staved behind with the women while the 


men followed the chase those who enpoy work with their 


hand ind those whose greatest enjoyment is_ intellectual 
(ne is symbolized by the green carnation, another by the ham 
mer and the iw, the third by a book Che green carnation 
man will find his metter u the boudoir and need not be con 
dered here. Of the workshop and the library there are many 
tht to iv ’ 
It is a singular paradox that the man who clutters in the 
house will be systematic and orderly in the workshop. Order 
work first law { Or annot clutter with a lathe else the 
ork is bungled. Hence the workshop 1s, as its name connotes, 
place tol ystemat mle isure It is, moreover, a room of 
queer smells, of paint and tre hly-cut wood, of vile grease and 
bOI Lsex ise of these things 1t should be in a secluded posi 
tion—a cellar or an attic or an outhouse What a man does in 
his workshop may evince the subdued solicitation of his family, 
but should never be subject to its prying interests, tor there it is 
that, with pain taking kill, he fashions those things of wood 
ind won whuicl itisty the craving 
of the artist in his soul 
Or again, the workshop may be a 
yreenhouse anothet place ot queel 


] 
ind privacy, a place 


smells, silences 
of mysteriousexperiments with sotls 
and grafting knives, a place of tire 
less battles against pest [toes where } 
with a care almost womanlike 1n tts 
tenderness and persistency, a man 
will watch the child seeds grow to 
lusty manhood of plant and glor 
ous prime of blossom 

In the library the same general 
conditions prevail, It should never 
be a place en route—a room to go 
through to get to other room not 
should tts doors open wide imto 
othe part of the house, rather, one 
should enter it by a long passage o1 
a low door, like the humble sill ot 
some sanctuaried Hleaven It, too, 
is a workshop, and, like a work 
shop, has the odors of tts honest 
toil—the tang of aging buckram, 
the acrid tinge of dead embers on 
an unswept hearth, and the pungent 


perfume of stale tobacco smoke 


The Man in the House 
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Here rank on rank stand 


EK D | yt QO R ] A ¥ the serried hosts of 


books — decoration 

enough in themselves; 
here are work desk and map 
table, and by the wide hearth, 
comfortable chairs. Scattered 
about with no preconceived ar- 
tistry are trinkets rich with the association of many men and 
many places. Chaos may reign here, but only he who has 
made it can satisfactorily restore order. 

\ lot has been written and said on how books should be cared 
for, and we have it on the authority of a host of housewives 
that dust is ruinous to books and hence they should be covered 
with glass. But to a man who genuinely loves his books no idea 
is more abhorrent. Besides, there is a certain sensuous plea 
sure in “tunking” the dust out of a book. 

\bove all, a library should be a place of accumulation. You 
may buy a complete bedroom suite at one time and still main- 
tai your self-respect, but where is the self-respecting man 
who would buy an entire library at one fell swoop! No, there 
must always be room for one book more, and if there is no 
more room, the library must be enlarged. 

(hus far, nothing practical on the decoration of men’s 
rooms ; nothing is to come. This, because the problems of color 
schemes and furniture arrangement are not half so vital as 
understanding the big idea behind each room. Therein lies the 
weakness of much modern decoration—it fails to grasp the 
psychology of that life which it purports to interpret. In a 
woman's room the problem is to make a fit setting, a back- 
ground for her beauty ; in a man’s it is to afford accommodation 
tor his activities. The rose bud type of woman will want a 
dainty setting whether the setting be a boudoir or a living-room, 
but whoever heard of a man’s room decorated to suit his com- 
plexion or the color of his waistcoat! You do hear, though, 
of his rooms being given the particular environment of his 
hobbies and his work. 

sesides accommodation for his hobbies a man desires com 
fort—perhaps comfort first and accommodation afterward. 
He comes home to relax, he seeks relief from the tension of 
business; women, on the other hand, have no such radical 
changes of environment save they go out. Hence, the pen 
chant women have for variety in room decoration. 

In a man’s mind decoration is invariably subordinate to com- 
fort. He goes back unconsciously to the time when furniture 

was made because it was needed, 
and ornamented later, only as an af- 
~ terthought. He looks upon a chair 
not as an integral part of a decora- 
tive scheme or the product of some 
master, but as an accommodation. 

This differentiation may seem 
brutal and to reduce men to the 
level of a lower order of beast. It 
is, in fact, an indication of his high- 
er sensibility. He knows that 
rooms were made to live in, and 
that before anything else a room 
must be livable. He may add to the 
artistic appearance of the fabric of 
that room, but never once does he 
lose sight of its ultimate aim. 

As shown above, the odors of a 
man’s room are those of that labor 
which is relaxative—a classification 
more sane than sensuous. For one 
may see deeper with his nose than 
with his eyes. He knows a church 
by its musty odor of sanctity, he 
knows the boudoir by its odor of 
beauty and the workshop by its odor 
of toil—all things that come of life, 
life which is greater than art. 
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W. @ J. SLOANE 





Interior Decorators, 
Furniture Makers. 


Floor Coverings v Fabrics. 


Fifth Avenue and Forty- Seventh St. 
New York. 
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Stop Freezing in Your Garage 


4 Stewart Garage Heater will prevent “freezing your car’ save repair bills and 
make your garage a comfortable place to work in It will give you warm water 
sll the year round for washing your car 

if you are handy at all, you can install it yourself There is a Stewart for 
every type and «size of private garage-—-$§21 A request will bring our 


Garage Heater Catalog Kefore cold weather seta in 























Does Your Kitchen 
Need a New Range? 


If it 


Srewart with 
Double oven, double capacity Many 
others to « h ”) 
If intere 


tor ur Garage Heater Catalog 
Special information for Architect 
Made by FULLER & WARREN CO 


130 Madison St 
New York Office: 254 Water Street 


consider this two-fuel 


ted adda lineto your re juest 


Put in the Garage Heater 
Made by Fuller & Warren Co., 130 Madison St.. Troy, N. Y., Since 1832. 
New York Office: 254 Water Street. 


‘STEWART 


| TRACE MARK | 





a] h chute to baseme nt 


e from im our catalog 


Troy, N. Y¥., Sinee 1832 























‘% Ash Chute to Cellar 






































Villa d' Este, Tivoli, Italy 
PrsaHE ITALIANS of the Renais 


sance designed gardens that 
delight those who love the 
beautiful and baffle those ~ho have 
Their stat- 
vary and garden ornaments with 
rare exceptions are unrivalled mas- 


tried to surpass them. 


terpieces that lend themselves as 
well today as in the past to the 
adornment of the formal garden. 

Our unusual collection of models 
made of Pompeian stone cast in 
perfect reproduction of these Old 
World masterpieces affords you the 
opportunity to make your garden a 
source of constant pleasure. 

Our handsome illustrated cata- 
logue of vases, fountains, sun-dials, 
statuary and benches sent free on 
request 

To those desiring marble orna- 
ments, we offer special facilities, in- 
suring reasonable prices and prompt 
service 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 


Factory : Astoria, L. I 226 Lexington Ave N Y 
Largest Manufacturers of Ornamental Stone 
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Finish and Care of Old Furniture 
(Continued from page 40) 


or whatever has been put on the 
wood, scrape it thoroughly with a 
metal or glass scraper. Scrape with 
the grain of the wood and hold the 
scraper at an angle of about 45° to 
60°, the top inclined forward in the 
direction of the stroke. Then sand- 
paper the surface absolutely smooth 
with fine sandpaper. By applying am- 
monia at its full strength, remove 
varnish from all carving, corners or 
other places that cannot be reached 
with the scraper. The loosened dead 
varnish can then be wiped off with a 
soft woolen rag or piece of cheese- 
cloth. Ammonia, of course, could be 
used over the whole surface, instead 
of scraping and sandpapering it, but 
the fumes are both unpleasant to the 
worker and apt to darken or stain the 
wood. Wherever the ammonia stains 
the wood, the stain should be re- 
moved or bleached off by an applica- 
tion of oxalic acid dissolved in hot 
water. Use about two tablespoonfuls 
to a pint of hot water. Do not let the 
oxalic acid solution remain on the 
wood any longer than is absolutely 
necessary to remove discoloration, 
otherwise it will bleach too much. 

There is nothing more desirable 
than a good wax finish, both for 
beauty and serviceableness. It per- 
mits the grain and color of the wood 
to be seen to full advantage, avoids 
the vulgar glitter of varnish and is 
easy to maintain in good condition. 
To get a satisfactory finish of this 
sort, observe the following direc- 
tions: After the wood is thoroughly 
cleaned and all dust removed, apply 
linseed oil. Unboiled or raw linseed 
oil may be used thinned with benzine. 
The oil by itself is too heavy and 
thick and has a tendency to become 
gummy The benzine gives it the 
proper consistency and accelerates 
drying. After the piece has stood for 
six or eight hours or, better still, for 
twenty-four hours, wipe off every re- 
maining trace of oil or “sweat” from 
the surface with a soft woolen rag or 
piece of cheesecloth The oil feeds 
the wood 

Next apply the wax, a little at a 
time, working it into the surface with 
a stiff brush. Brush first with the 
grain and then across it. After the 
brushing process, apply a very little 
wax at a time with the woolen rag or 
cheesecloth and rub it thoroughly, not 
too hard, but briskly so as to generate 
a proper friction It is well to rub 
first in a circular spot and then with 
the grain as a final finish. The whole 
secret of a good wax finish lies in 
the rubbing and plenty of it, and this 
is just where the difficulty with the 
artisans generally comes in. The or- 
dinary workman is none too fond of 
using “elbow grease,” and an abun- 
dance of that old fashioned commod- 
ity is a sine qua non for a wax finish 
of the proper kind. 

The wax may be one of the com- 
mercial preparations in the form of a 
paste made for polishing furniture or 
floors, or else one may make it ac- 
cording to the following old recipe 
and keep a supply of it on hand for 
polishing the furniture from time to 
time: “Melt a lump of beeswax of 
sufficient size in a pint of turpentine 
over a slow fire. If a reddish color is 
desired, a little alkanet root in a 
cheesecloth bag may be suspended for 
a while in the mixture. When cool 
it should be of a thick creamy con- 
sistency.” The foregoing method of 
oiling and waxing may be applied 
with equal success to mahogany, wal- 
nut or any of the other usual cabinet 
woods except oak. If one is fortu- 
nate enough to get a piece of really 
old oak, great care must be taken in 
making repairs and supplying any 
missing or broken bits. Anything 


added must be carefully stained to 
match the rest of the wood. Do not 
scrape it, for that will destroy its 
color, but oil it and wax it, as pre- 
viously directed. The traditional old 
English practice of “feeding the oak 
with oil and polishing it with wax” 
may be relied upon for good results. 

Another way of finishing walnut, 
mahogany and woods other than oak, 
after the preparatory scraping and 
sandpapering, is to apply several coats 
of shellac, rubbing down each suc- 
cessive coat to a smooth dull finish 
with powdered pumice. Dampen the 
cheesecloth rag or rubber with water, 
dip it in the powdered pumice and 
rub. If the surface is large, the pow- 
dered pumice may be dusted over it 
and sprinkled and then rubbed. Rub 
first in circular patches and then in 
longer strokes. Still another method 
of finishing is the following quoted 
from Sheraton’s own directions: 
“The general mode of polishing plain 
cabinet work is . . with brick- 
dust and oil, in which case the oil is 
either plain linseed or stained with 
alkanet root. If the wood be hard, 
the oil should be left standing upon it 
for a week, but if soft, it may be pol- 
ished in two days. The brick-dust 
and oil should then be rubbed to- 
gether, which in a little time will be- 
come a putty under the rubbing cloth, 
in which state it should be kept under 
the cloth as much as possible, for this 
kind of putty will infallibly secure a 
fine polish by continued rubbing; and 
the polisher should by all means 
avoid the application of fresh brick- 
dust, by which the unskilful hand 
will frequently ruin his work instead 
of improving it; and to prevent the 
necessity of supplying himself with 
fresh brick-dust he ought to lay on a 
great quantity at first, carefully sifted 
through a gauze stocking; and he 
should notice if the oil be too dry on 
the surface of the work before he 
begin, for in this case it should be re 
oiled, that it may compose a sufficient 
quantity of the polishing substance, 
which should never be altered after 
the polishing is commenced, and 
which ought to continue till the wood 
by repeated friction becomes warm, 
at which time it will finish in a bright 
polish, and is finally to be cleaned off 
with the bran of wheaten flour.” 
Whatever merits the shellac finish on 
the “brick-dust and oil” finish, ac- 
cording to Sheraton’s formula, may 
have, it will be found that the wax 
finish is the more satisfactory. 

To clean or polish furniture, 
whether finished with shellac or some 
other polish or wax, go over it with 
linseed oil, either double boiled or 
else raw, thinned with benzine, and a 
soft woolen rag. Apply the oil spar- 
ingly. After leaving it for a minute 
or two, polish with a larger piece of 
the same sort of rag by brisk, but not 
hard rubbing. The wood should be 
polished, not scrubbed. With large 
pieces of furniture it is best to oil 
only a small portion at a time, polish 
it and then go on to another portion. 
All the oil must either be rubbed 
in or rubbed off. None of it should 
be left. Even a very little residuum 
will soon form a gummy coagulation 
and spoil the surface. To ensure the 
removal of every particle of oil, 
dampen the palm of the hand with 
alcohol, touch a soft woolen rag that 
has not had any oil on it to the damp- 
ened palm and go quickly over the 
surface that has just been polished 
with oil. This should be done with 
the greatest care and can scarcely be 
entrusted to a servant, for a little too 
much alcohol will prove disastrous. 
This method of cleaning or several 
repetitions of it often brings back a 

(Continued on page 56) 
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/ 40 Million 
Miles a Day 


This Is What Wins Men 
to Fortified Tires 


Perhaps every day about two million 
: Goodyear tires are run. And their daily 
ae ; mileage totals, probably, some forty 
oy million miles. 

Thus to hundreds of thousands these 
tires reveal their super-quality. They 
show their strength and endurance, their 
saving of trouble. They meet with mis- 
hap and misuse like other tires, some- 
times. But they combat tire troubles in 
efficient ways, and their users know it. 


rt 
Note What They Have Done e 
Those two million tires are daily advocating s 
Goodyears. So did millions of tires before them. 
They have won more users than any other tire 
ever had. They have won more new users this year 












Solid Porcelain 
Refrigerators 


Are the only 
ones made 


having the» Entire 
Ice Chamber of one 





. ‘ bd than ever before in our history.. They have forced ig 
piece of Genuine us to build plant after plant until our new capac- vf 
~ . a ° ity—ready soon—will be close to 20,000 tires per ; 
Solid Porcelain day. i 

, . Think of this when you next buy tires } 
W are over an inch The special features which fortify these tires are ie 


hidden from your view. Tires without them may 
seem to you very much like Goodyears. And you 
think they render equal service, else you would 
not buy them. 

But consider how fast men are turning to Good- 
years—faster than ever before The millions in 
use must be proving supremacy. 


For Winter Tires 
Get the Double-Thick All-Weather Tread 


This tread is best for all seasons, but essential 
on winter tires. It is not a regular tread made 
rough, but an extra tread of very tough rubber 
So it gives you a double-thick tread. 

The grips are deep and enduring. They are 
sharp and efficient. Yet they form a tread as flat 
and smooth as a plain tread, so they do not cause 
vibration. 

Doubie thickness means more wear. It means a 
deep-cut lasting anti-skid. It means great resist 
ance to puncture. This matchless tread is winning 
more users than any other Goodyear feature 

Any Goodyear dealer will suppiy you. Every 
neighborhood has a Goodyear Service Station with 
your size in stock and it will render full Goodyear 
service. 


thick without joints, 
cracks or trouble- 
some drain pipes. Each 
food compartment, too, 
is One Piece of solid 
porcelain, not enamel 
on metal but Real Por- 
celain Ware. 
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Guaranteed not to 
crack or break 


Five-inch thick walls 
save much ice. The 
circulation is right. 
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Beaver Refrigerator 
ge Mfg. Co. 


New Brighton, Pa. 
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Fortified Tires 


No-Rim-Cut Tires—*“On-Air” Cured 
With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 
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They cost no more from us; | | 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
and as there are lots of poor 





AKRON, OHIO (2666) 
Peonies, why not have the bene- a ’ 
fit of expert advice? é <4 ? r) 
‘ Sets TLE as aE . s,s 
Our fame is nation-wide. ree) aa 


From Maine to California the 
supremacy of our Peonies is 
established. It is because we 
are specialists in a sense which 
possesses a real value and sig- 


cine a | PLANT PEONIES Now 


We Grow Peonies If You Knew the modern Peony you'd want it. 
—Nothing Else ||| If You Knew how superior my roots are, I'd get your order 


‘OUR REPUTATION HAS BEEN BUILT ON Don’t delay—act now 


THE QUALITY OF OUR STOCK” 
DISTINCTIVE CATALOG NOW READY, 


| Catalog on application 
Remember that fall is the ONLY time | | 


alae ata | GEORGE H. PETERSON 


- MOHICAN PEONY GARDENS 


Box 176, Sinking Spring, Penna. 

















Rose and Peony Specialist Box 30, Fair Lawn, N. J. 



































THIS CATALOG FREE 


Almost 300 Art Subjects are illus- 
trated in our 1915 Catalog. A 
few of the many beautiful models 
are indicated by the illustrations 
below. The catalog shows a 
splendid variety and offers many 
interesting suggestions 

Send for your copy TO-DAY. 

10%” 


“ARTBRONZ” Age 
PRODUCTS + 


| BOOK ROCKS ASH TRAYS 
BOUDOIR LAMPS 

PAPER WEIGHTS : STATUARY 
PORTABLES, Ete. 








Mention House and Garden 


N "80 
Height 
















Price, $6.00 Pair 


s==aISTINCTIVE GIFTS 


ND Unusual Bridge Prizes 
j "y t and for 
mee 


he 
Decorative Use in the Home 





(ARTBRONZ” represents the 
perfected development of a 
process that permits a scien 
tific and heavy seamless de- 
posit of 


Government test j i\ 
bronze applied over a re- &. L 


enforced baser core.—re- 7 


Price, $6.00 


sulting in a finished product, 
the equal of cast bronze in 
finish, workmanship, and 
durability at one-tenth the 


pr ted No. 1722 
Height 17 in 
“A RTBRONZ” Products are Price, $7.78 


for sale by the best stores 
throughout the country at 
prices ranging from $1.50 up. 


When buying anything in Cefn 


bronze insist thatitis No. 805 
‘ARTBRONZ” which is guar- aes er 
anteed and assures you of on, Cae 
absolute satisfaction 





Go to the leading depart- 
ment, jewelry and other . 
stores in your city and see the we, 1702 , 
complete line of “ARTBRON7* » ys T- 
Products, we know you will price: "san4o—1 tight 
be delighted with their rare 

finish and beauty and agree- 

ably surprised at their mod- 
erate prices. 






If, by chance, your dealer is out 
of stock write us and we will see 
that you are promptly supplied. 


KATHODION BRONZE 
WORKS 


| 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 





In Cities west of Chicago add 
50 Cents to prices quoted 
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HOUSE & GARDEN 


The Finish and Care of Old Furniture 


(Continued from page 54) 


piece that has been neglected and 
seems, at first sight, to require refin- 
ishing. Furniture finished with a wax 
finish should be given a little brisk 
rubbing with wax and a woolen cloth 
every week or every two weeks. Sys- 
tematic weekly or bi-weekly attention 
of the sorts just noted will keep fur- 
niture in perfect condition 

Do not use kerosene on furniture. 
Some people rub their old furniture 
every week with a rag moistened with 
a few drops of kerosene, but it is not 
to be recommended. The kerosene, 
it is true, cuts the dirt for the mo- 
ment, but it also leaves a moisture on 
which the dust rapidly settles and 
forms a gum that behazes and ob- 
scures the surface. Some of the 
much vaunted patent furniture pol- 
ishes are also of questionable efficacy. 
The simple methods are the best. 


Old furniture also needs fresh air. 
Without it the wood becomes lifeless 
and loses its lustre. When furniture 
has been stored away in a dry, un- 
aired place the mischievous effects of 
lack of ventilation may easily be 
seen. Furniture, and especially old fur- 
niture, likewise needs some moisture. 
and it is advisable to keep an open 
vessel of water in every room during 
the months when artificial heat is 
necessary. Evaporation will neutral- 
ize the extreme dryness. English and 
foreign furniture are apt to give 
trouble until they become acclimated. 
It is best to let such pieces go for a 
year or two after they have been 
brought across the Atlantic and then 
have them tightened up. Old painted 
furniture may be freshened up by the 
cleaning process noted in an earlier 
paragraph. 


Your Hunting Companions 


(Continued from page 19) 


tons,” in which the ticks are large 
and shaded into the white, as though 
to paint or dapple the coat in soft 
blue or orange splotches; and on this 
background is superimposed the 
standard solid colors of head, ears 
and body patches. In general, the 
black, white and tan ticked is well 
represented by the famous Gladstone 
stock, the orange and white by the 
Whitestone family, and the white, 
ticked over in orange, by the Mall- 
wyds, one of which won in his class 
in the Westminster Kennel Show in 
New York this year. Further than 
this it is impossible to go into the 
well-known blood lines of our setters 
in this country, within the brief limits 
of this paper. Any pup having one 
or more of the Gladstones, Dan- 
stones, Rodriges, Whitestones, Ling- 
fields, etc., in his pedigree, has good 
field blood in him, while the bench 
show type is represented by the Mall- 
wyds, Bloomfields, etc. 

For a long time the pointers in 
America stood below the setters in 
popularity. Time was, and not over 
a decade ago, when but one pointer 
to ten setters would make a field trial 
win. Then came Fishel’s Frank’s 
great race against Danfield and Count 
Whitestone II, and from that time to 
this the pointers have gained steadily 
in public appreciation until the trials 
of this year showed a superiority for 
the pointers of about 6 to 4. The 
developed from the 
hound, in Spain, as early as the 


| Seventeenth Century, and since then 


has been making of himself a type 
more and more distinct from the 
hound, though he still looks some- 


| thing like one. While the setter was 


developed from the spaniel, giving 
him his affectionate disposition and 
fearlessness of water, the pointer re- 
tains from his hound forbears a 
really wonderful nose and a more 
than human smartness in hunting 
that is bound to place him ahead of 
the setter in the long run as a field 
dog. But, for the present choice of a 
country gentleman endeavoring to 
decide between the two breeds, they 
may be said to be about equal in field 
qualities, the setter being better for 
northern shooting, particularly in 
marsh work, because of his coat, and 


the pointer better for the South be- 
cause his short smooth coat protects 
him from cockle burrs and enables 
him to withstand heat better. To my 
mind the setter is the handsomer and 
more affectionate and docile dog, 
while the pointer is smarter, easier to 
train, and has naturally the better 
nose. Not that the pointer is devoid 
of affection for humans; like the 
hound, the poor animal craves it, and 
loves a caress as well as any other 
dog, but he lacks that adoring affec- 
tion of the setter which causes the 
latter to follow you around wherever 
you go when at home, just to be 
near you. 

In general, I should advise, for the 
rich man who does not particularly 
like dogs and does not want them 
around, to buy a brace of fine pointer 
pups to take South with him on his 
annual quail shoot, send them to a 
trainer to be broken, and keep them 
at the country club or in a kennel in 
the yard the rest of the time. In 
selecting a pointer pup, look for such 
names as Fishel’s or Comanche 
Frank, Hard Cash, Rip Rap, Graphic, 
Jinge’s Lad, etc., in his pedigree 
(which is in essence the written rec- 
ord of the performance of his ances- 
tors). It is all we know about a pup 
at first; and a good one is pretty sure 
to have been fortunate in the selec- 
tion of his parents. These names rep- 
resent families, as it were, of dogs 
descended from winning ancestors, 
and are the best available guide in 
picking more like them. 

In this brief article there is no 
space to devote to the training of 
bird dogs. It is quite an education, 
but any one can put a pointer or set- 
ter pup through his university degree 
if he will but consult such authorities 
as Dr. Burette, Hockwalt, Haberlein, 
Lemmon, Haynes, etc., all of whom 
have written excellent practical books 
on dog training. We must, however, 
hurry on to a brief mention of the 
hounds, for if there ever was a dog 
misunderstood by the majority of our 
city and suburban dwellers, it is that 
same “Haoun’ dawg.” It seems to 
mean nothing to our suburban people 
that all over the South and central 
west, in rural districts, the hound is 

(Continued to page 58) 
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er who real- 
izes the 
‘s . ; healt h- 
fulness and delight of succu- 
lent green food on his table 
all winter will be interested in 
the 


DUO-GLAZED GEM 
GREENHOUSES 


Little Gem, 5x8 made of Duo-Glazed 
Sash, creosoted and glazed, and with 
a perfect hot water heating system. 
Absolutely complete and ready to set 
up—one hour’s work and you can 
begin planting. Clean vegetables and 
flowers for you all winter with little 
care and at low cost. Forty square 
feet of Summer Garden all Winter. 

Gem Sectional Greenhouses complete 
in every particular, made in seven 
sizes. Constructed of Cypress with 
Duo-Glazed Sash, workmanship unex- 
celled. Special hot water heating sys- 
tem supplied or can be attached to 
your house heating plant. Model ven- 
tilation. Painted in harmonious col- 
ors. An ornament to your garden 
and a money-saver. 


DUO-GLAZED HOTBED 
SASH 





gives a growing season 365 days in 
the year No extra covering is re- 
quired—no mats or shutters or boards, 
no early morning or late evening labor 
in the cold, Duo-Glazed Sash lasts 
a lifetime, of heavy Louisiana Red 
Cypress, carefully selected and firmly 
tenoned together. The Duo-Glazed 
Lock Strip makes glazing easy—no 
springs, sprigs, putty or plugs. An 
invaluable labor-saver and money- 
maker. 

Low prices and highest quality of 
materials and workmanship. Just 
write for catalog today—postal brings 
it without delay. 


CALLAHAN DUO-GLAZED 
SASH COMPANY 


Wyandot Street, Dayton, Ohio 

















Japanese 
Virgin’s 
Bower 


(Clematis Paniculata) 


One of the best vines for 
a trellis, or along a fence. 


Flowers profusely. 


Only 30 Cents each 





The 


Morris Nursery Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue 
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The Charm of White 
Enameled Woodwork 


AAI 





A Kansas City interior of white enameled 


Arkansas Soft Pine. 





MNT 


lies in its complete har- 
mony with every interior 
decorative scheme of good 
taste. 


It is warm-looking, artistic 
and, above all, home-like, 
in living-room, hall or 
boudoir. 


ARK ANSAS SOFT PINE 
interior finish offers an 
ideal base at the minimum 
first cost, to which white 
enamel may be applied. 


It is physically adapted to 
this treatment because of 
its natural lightness, ab- 


sorbing qualities and fine 
texture. 


Stains and varnishes may also be applied to it with equal 


success. 


Our booklet “G” and set of finished sam- 
ples will assist you to a full apprecia- 


tion. Both 


sent on request. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





























Commercially, 


and Small Fruits. 


Northern Grown English Walnuts 


“Most Profitable to Grow.” 
“Most Satisfactory to Own.” 
“Most Delicious to Eat.” 


Never before has the 


English Walnut been so available to 
everyone as now. O 


Glenwood grown English Walnut 
of to-day, has been bred for its majestic beauty as well as for 


It has likewise been bred for Health, 
Hardiness and Resistibility in Northern Climates. 
we have to offer for sale this Fall 


50,000 hardy two year old English Walnut Trees 
for $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen; $65.00 per hundred 
Every tree is a beautiful specimen in itself. 3 to 
4 feet high, well branched, Strong Root system. 
YOU can now grow these wonderful English Walnuts around 


your own home or in your orchard just as you have always grown 
Peach and Apple trees 


the golden crop it bears. 


Elms and Maples. 


For Ornament or Profit—A Tree Unmatched 

Our Catalog and Plantin 
ALMONDS, HICKORY and BUTTERNUTS, and a complete assortment of 
Evergreens, and deciduous trees, Shrubs, Roses, Perennials, Fruit Trees, 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 
Glenwood Nurseries 
1813 Main Street ROCHESTER, N. Y 


raising English Walnuts. 


As a result 


includes PECANS, FILBERTS, 


(Established 1866 
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The New Country 


Houses 


Our leading architects are now 
designing a new and dignified 
type of country-house, along fine 
old Colonial lines. The roof is 
shingled, and large shingles, in 
single or double courses, cover 
the sides. The roof shingles are 
stained in moss-green, tile red 
or slate gray tones of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


and the sides finished with 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


which is as cool and brilliant 
and soft as new whitewash, and 
as lasting as paint. The stains 
are rich and handsome, and the 
combination is harmonious and 
appropriate 
You can get Cabot's Stains all 
r the country Send for 
stained u i samples and name 
of nearest agent. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
11 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
cement houses 


Cabot's Stucco Stains-——-tor 

















TULIPS 


The latest introduction 
of new Tulips. 


In this new class of 
Tulips are found the 
most striking combina- 
tions of colors. The 
most remarkable blend- 
ing, producing a won- 
derful effect. The long 
stems supporting the 
large and _  0»perfectly 
formed massive flowers 


make this the most 
beautiful of our May Flow 
ering Bulbs. Our supply be 
ng somewhat limited, we 
idvise early orders Our 

rlogue shows these in 


Ask for Catalogue C 
We will mail this free 
FOTTLER, FISKE, ROWSON CO 
Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 











140 Cedar Street 








MINERAL WOOL 


"The Modern House Lining 


U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO. 
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HOUSE & GARDEN 


Your Hunting Companions 


(Continued from page 56) 


the family pet and utility dog. Not 
only that the fall would not be 
autumn without him, for rabbit, ’coon 
and varmint hunts, but also that he is 
watchful, courageous, affectionate, 
and, in general, possessed of all the 
characteristics that a good family dog 
should have. True, he must be tied 
up in spring and summer to prevent 
the game warden getting him for 
clandestine hunts out of season car- 
ried on for his own benefit; and, also, 
he does not make more than a pass- 
able house dog because he is so stub- 
bornly intent on stealing anything he 
can from an unguarded ice box. But 
he is most inhumanly smart, able to 
reason out anything or pry open any- 


thing not nailed fast; he is persist- 
ence itself, not to be discouraged 
from curling up on your porch chairs 
with a licking or anything short of 
sudden death; he bites through any 
cord and breaks any chain not strong 
enough to hold a cow—but, in spite 
of his faults, if your place is well out 
in the country, do not leave out the 
useful hound. You cannot beat him 
as a watch dog; he means to you 
great days afield in the autumn and 
if there is a hunt anywhere in the 
countryside near you, you and your 
hound are more than welcome; and 
is an affectionate and dependable 
companion for your good self and 
the boys he is your dog. 


Lighting the New House and the Old 


(Continued from page 22 


ination is generally given little 
thought, deserves careful study for 
the reason that portables are not 
practical in any of these rooms, and, 
if the lighting outlets are not well 
planned at the start, it may be found, 
after the house is in use, that the fix- 
tures do not come in the right place 
with relation to the location of cer- 
tain pieces of furniture 

A properly lighted bathroom, for 
instance, should have an overhead 
light, preferably of the wholly indi- 
rect type, since this not only protects 
the eyes from the reflection of white 
tile and mirrors, but because its 
searching qualities eliminate the pos- 
sibilities of dark corners where dust 
and germs might hide. 

In addition to this a bathroom 
should likewise be provided with well 
shaded bracket lights on either side 
of a mirror giving the proper direc- 
tion of light for shaving. This means 
an overhead and two wall outlets, 
the latter carefully thought out with 
relation to the washstand and mirror. 

In the pantry the wholly indirect 
method again serves a particularly 
useful purpose in showing up the cor- 


ners, and the same is true of 
the kitchen, where this practically 
shadowless light prevents anyone 


who is working in the room from 
getting in her own way. In the 
kitchen the wholly indirect light and 
plenty of baseboard outlets for por- 
table cooking devices makes the most 
convenient possible working place. 
When gas is used, semi-indirect light- 
ing is preferable, because best adapt- 


| ed to this illumination. 


| trol the lights. 


In all this discussion of planning 
for outlets and location of fixtures 
one important point must not be over- 
looked, namely, provision for the 
proper location of switches that con- 
Every room in the 
house should be provided with a 
switch, placed most conveniently, on 
the right hand side of the entrance 
door of the room, a little above the 
height of the door knob. Switch con- 
trol is indeed one of the important 
features in the well equipped modern 
home, for it means not only conven- 


| ience in turning on and off the lights 


in a fixture, but with proper installa- 
tion of switches the entire house 
may be flooded with light at the 
touch of a button located near one’s 
bed, or in an upper hall, a provision 
that is as great a protection as a 
burglar alarm. 

Nor is this matter of switches con- 
fined to electricity since switch con- 


trol for gas fixtures has been brought 
to such a state of perfection that it 
will eventually do away with the ne- 
cessity for chain pulls. 

This whole subject of switches and 
outlets for electricity or gas is a 
comparatively recent development of 
the remarkable progress in the sci- 
ence of wiring a house for the one 
illuminant or piping it for the other. 

As soon as the frame work is up 
the electrician or gas man is ready 
for the job. The electrician installs 
the system of wires that is to pro- 
vide the household with light and 
perform any of the services that in 
this wonderful age we have come to 
consider a necessity instead of a 
luxury. Wires are run along the 
floor level, up the walls, across ceil- 
ings and are brought out at the vari- 
ous outlets provided for in the light- 
ing plan. In this way the wiring is 
not only completely concealed but 
protected, and, if additional outlets 
are desired later on, it is a small 
matter for the electrician to cut an 
opening in wall, baseboard or ceiling 
and bring the wiring through with- 
out disrupting the entire household. 

With gas the same general method 
is followed, except that in place of 
wires, the piping is run, protected 
and concealed under floors, behind 
baseboards, up walls, across ceilings, 
coming out through the various out- 
lets provided for it. 

It is these modern methods of in- 
stalling electricity or gas that have 
made possible the adaptation of an 
old house to new methods of light- 
ing and the new labor-saving devices. 

Special emphasis is laid upon this 
phase of practical house lighting be- 
cause the majority of us, unfortu- 
nately, are obliged to live in houses 
not of our own planning. Many a 
family, wholly converted to the new 
methods of illumination, feels that it 
is impossible to have them because 
perhaps no provision has been made 
for ceiling outlets; there are no base- 
board or floor openings, and in order 
to enjoy the advantages offered by 
the new lighting and labor-saving 
methods it would seem that the en- 
tire house must be torn to pieces, in- 
volving not only great discomfort 
but large expense. 

As for adapting gas in an old 
house to modern methods the aver- 
age person thinks of it as something 
wholly impossible of achievement. 
As a matter of fact nothing is further 
from the truth. It naturally costs a 

(Continued on page 60) 
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ELECT any Onnoka guar- 

anteed colors you please for 
your window draperies. Hang 
them where the hottest sun will 
blaze on them day after day, 
and you will find that they won't 
fade in the slightest. Even 
repeated washings can't dull 
them, for they are guaranteed 
positively fadeless. 


A wealth of fascinating designs, color- 
ful tones and lustrous textures to select 
from, at modest prices. Write for 
booklet, “Draping the Home,” and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


ORINOKA MILLS 
155 Clarendon Blidg., New York 


See these goods at your dealer's and insist 
upon this Guarantee, which is on every bolt. 


These goods are guaranteed abso- 
lutely fadeless. If color changes from 
exposure to the sunlight or from 
washing, the merchant is hereby au- 
thorized to replace them with new 
goods or refund the purchase price, 


























FLOWER HOLDER 


Designed and ex 
ecuted by Wal 
rath in a beau 
tiful soft shade 
of green pottery. 
Especiaily suit 
able as a 
gift for 
the cen- 
tre of a 







ing room 
or liv- 
ing room 
table. Unusually atuacuve. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory. Sent prepaid for 
$4.50. One of the gift suggestions in 
our wonderful Year Book of 1000 Gifts 
for all occasions. The unique gift book 
of America, mailed for 6c in stamps. 


he Pohison Shops, 24 Bank Building, Pawtucke R.1. 
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Make Your Garden Gay 


tion. 
plantec 


ing of 


bulbs, and as 


Next Easter 


EASTER in 1916 comes on April 23d, just the time when Hyacinths, Tulips and Narcissus 
or Daffodils are in full bloom out-of-doors in this latitude, offering an unusual opportunity to have 
a glorious show of flowers to those who plant any of these bulbs this Autumn. 

A hundred Hyacinths or Narcissus, or 150 Tulips will fill a bed 6 feet in diameter. We 
recommend any of the following, or send for our Autumn Catalogue and make your own selec- 
This catalogue contains a complete list of all the Bulbs, Plants and Seeds, which may be 


1 this Fall. Copies free on application. 
Per Dozen Per 100 
HYACINTHS, “POPULAR” MIXTURE, in separate colors. $0.45 $3.00 
HYACINTHS, “RAINBOW” MIXTURE, in separate colors.. — 4.00 
HYACINTHS, SELECT SECOND SIZE, named sorts............ io an 5.00 
HYACINTHS, EXTRA SELECTED FIRST SIZE, named sorts. . 1.00 7.00 
Se ae, es,  UIINE, goin os vcascnanesiascasyres ee . 1.25 
TULIPS, BELLE ALLIANCE, Rich scarlet.................. . 1.75 
TULIPS, CHRYSOLORA, Pure yellow.......... eens ; — 1.50 
TULIPS, COTTAGE MAID, Pink and white............ ; » aa 1.50 
TULIPS, DUCHESSE DE PARMA, Orange scarlet..... », aa 1.50 
TULIPS, KAISER KROON, Red, bordered gold......... ; . 30 2.00 
Ts Bl Bs Pon ccc cracsaveccccvnccscccs. 20 1.25 
TULIPS, PROSERPINE, Satiny rose................. ‘ rp 40 2.75 
TULIPS, SUPERB MIXTURE, all colors, $10.00 per 1,000 20 1.25 
NARCISSUS, EMPEROR, Giant yellow trumpet..... : 50 2.75 
NARCISSUS, EMPRESS, Giant white and yellow trumpet.. 50 2.75 
NARCISSUS, GOLDEN SPUR, Golden trumpet........... ‘ Sis 35 2.00 
NARCISSUS, SIR WATKIN, Giant Chalice cup.................................... 40 2.50 
NARCISSUS, BARRII CONSPICUUS, Yellow and orange........................ 20 1.25 
NARCISSUS, POETICUS, White, Cup edged red................................ 20 1.00 
NARCISSUS, MIXED, Splendid quality................000 00. ccc ccccccccc cee 20 1.00 


At the above prices the bulbs are sent by Express, purchaser paying charges. If 
add 10 per cent to value of order for postage to points east of the Mississippi River, and 20 per cent t 
west of the Mississippi River. 

Dreer’s “Hints on the Growing of Bulbs,” 
Spring and Summer flowering Bulbs. 
for it when ordering. 


wanted by Parcel Post 
») points 


a new book giving clear and complete directions of the grow- 
Price, 50 cents per copy, postpaid, or sent free to those who order 


Our Autumn Catalogue sent free on request. 


Henry A. Dreer 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








for Immediate 
Not for Future Generat 


TART with the largest stock 


that can be secured! 


It takes 


over twenty years to grow many 
of the Trees and Shrubs we offer. 
We do the long waiting—thus 
enabling you to secure trees and 
shrubs that give immediate results. 


Price List Now Ready. 


Effect 


ions =, = 








“Diworra Nurseries 


Chestnut Hill. 
Phila. Pa. 


Box H 











Hardy Old-Fashioned Flowers 


Special Introductory Offer 


To introduce my stock of these old favorites in the most popular 
varieties, I will make the following offer 


GOOD TO NOVEMBER 30th, 1915 


I will sell strong plants that will be sure to bloom next Summer, in these varie- 
ties: Achillea, both red and white; Columbine; Hardy Chrysanthemums, all col- 
ors; Hardy Pinks; Sweet Williams; Gaillardia: Coreopsis; Foxgloves; Larkspur 
(Formosum) ; Hardy Sunflowers; Herperis (or Rocket) ; German Iris, all colors: 
Hollyhocks, all colors; Lychnis; Monarda (or Bergamot) Physostegia ; Phloxes 


(Kings Superb), all colors; Valerian (or Garden Heliotrope); Veronica (or 
Speedwell). 


MAKE YOUR OWN SELECTION from these varieties 
at the special price, $1.00 per doz.; $7.50 per 100. 


My new catalog describes all the above varieties and many others 


; a copy will 
be mailed to you free. Send for it today. 7” 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


W.E. KING, Box 327, Little Silver, New J ersey 
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U-Bar Greenhouses 


greenhouse built that 
(;reenhouse 

constructed distinctly differ 

means more and better 

or fruit 


difference 
vegetables 


That 
flowers 
The 

U-Bar 


says 


charge of this 
tar Harbor 


gardener who has 


constructed house at 
this house 1 
ition, it gets 
other hous¢ 


that 
po 

the 

old 


are 


spite of the fact 
somewhat shaded 
all 

the 


you 


‘In 
in a 
results 
around 


ahead of 


here built in way.” 


Results are what after 


Send f 


THE HEATING OF 
U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON : 


U-BAR © 


NE MADISON Ayt 

















NEW CANAAN NURSERIES 


Smoky 


We have a large a r all kinds of 
Nurser Stock anc “ the time whet 
one i see Tree and Plant in leaf and 
flower, to make pla for Fa planting 

We will a 1 if you will send a 
ard and get ur Catalogue D and tell us 


your war | 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO., 
79-2, 


Made to 


Tot Draw 





New Canaan, Conn. 

















No payment accepted 
unless successful 


Also expert services on 


general chimney work 


| Fireplaces FREDERIC N. WHITLEY 


Engineer and Contractor 
219 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











The 
Last 
Word ! 


Unit 
System 


Kitchen or Pantry Dresser Systems Studi 


FAULTLESS IRON 


Showrooms : 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 








Steel 


Dressers 
White 


Enameled 


Any 
Size 


ed and Laid Out 


WORKS 


133 West 44th Street, New York 


Factory 
St. Charles, Illinois 
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Lighting the Old House and the New 


(Continued from page 58) 


' 


= 
little more to adapt an old house to 
new methods than it does to plan the 
lighting system for a new dwelling. 
It is, however, not only possible, but 
so simple that many times it is hardly 
to move the furniture dur 
ing the change. This seems unbeliev- 
but the writer has personally 
tried the experiment and knows that 
it is true 

»ome 


necessary 


able, 


of the most commonly de- 
sired changes in an old house are apt 
to be provision for baseboard and 
outlets since the average al- 
ready-built house is usually fitted for 
ceiling and wall fixtures, but has lit- 
tle provision for the attachment of 
labor-saving devices or portables. 
There are, however, old houses 
that date back to the Colonial period 


floor 


which, when they were modernized 
and wired for electricity, were not 
provided with ceiling outlets but 


were fitted with wall fixtures to carry 
out the quaint Colonial treatment by 
means of imitation sconces 

To provide for such 


changes the 


science of 


electrical engineering has 
invented a process known as “fish- 
ing” the wires, which eliminates the 
necessity of tearing out a wall or 


floor to get at them 
The electrician has a long, flexible 


flat steel wire which he calls a 
snake.’ This he cleverly manipu- 
lates in and out and up and down 
through the open spaces between 
heams in the walls and under floors 
Then he uses the “snake” to pull 
through the wires in their flexible 
conduits. These wires thus heavily 
protected are run from one little hole 


to another connecting all the fixtures, 


switches and baseboard receptacles 
to the circuit wires, and wherever 
one wire is joined to another it is 


soldered, wrapped with insulation and 
covered with conduit This whole 
process means merely the taking up 
of a single board in the floor of some 
room, cutting a neat hole in ceiling, 
side-wall or baseboard, covering the 
holes after the wires have been drawn 
through and connected either by 
screwing on a switch plate or install- 
ing a fixture. So cleverly is this now 
accomplished that there is little work 
for the vacuum cleaner after the 
workman is through. 

With gas, while the process is nat- 
urally somewhat different because of 
the fact that piping is used, the same 
general methods are employed with 
practically the same results. 

Realizing then how simply these 
desirable changes can be effected, 
lighting fixtures need no longer be 
considered fixtures—lights that 
are fixed, in contrast to portables— 


as 


others substituted or they can be en 
tirely removed and the opening 
closed and covered without disfigur 
ing the ceiling or wall and at such 
very slight cost that it does not pay 
to “get along” with what you have a 
the possible expense of your own an 
your family’s eyes and general com 
fort. 

In the interim, however, while on: 
is deciding upon what changes t 
have made, buying new fixtures an 
providing for a general revolutior 
in the lighting scheme of the already 
built home, there are certain tempor 
ary lighting transformations that one 
can make without expert assistance 
These are correcting bad _ bracket 
lights, changing a direct to a semi 
indirect fixture and otherwise making 
wrong lighting conditions acceptabk 
until they can be completely corrected 
by the installation of new methods 

These suggestions apply either to 
electricity or to gas and have to do 
largely with the substitution of 
proper glassware and the addition of 
certain little temporary sight-saving 
devices that can easily adjust 
For instance, an overhead pendant 
fixture can be converted into the 
semi-indirect method for electricity 
by first removing the shade and sub- 
stituting a small bowl of specially 
designed translucent 
ing $1.50 


one 


glassware cost 
This inexpensive but eff- 
cient device merely hooks on to the 
shade frame, thus concealing the 
light source from the eyes and throw- 
ing it upward against the ceiling. 
The same bowl is used with gas, sub- 
stituting for the ordinary inverted 
mantle a new mantle group espe- 
cially invented for the semi-indirect 
method, consisting of a cluster of 
three small inverted mantles which 
give efficient light and take up little 
space 

Similarly, with gas, an upright open 
flame burner can be easily replaced 
with new small upright mantle lights, 
shaded with semi-indirect glassware 
or silk shades 

Correcting bad bracket lighting 
with electricity depends upon the pur- 
pose for which one wishes to use the 
light. If the fixture is merely a part 
of the decorative scheme, the light 
source, whether for gas or electricity, 
should be completely concealed from 
view behind screens of fabric so 
thick in quality that the fabric is 
merely luminous and not transparent. 
If the fixture must serve a practical 
purpose it may be fitted with shades 
of semi-indirect glassware, the best 
for this purpose being tinted a deli 
cate ivory and of a design that flares 
widely at the top, permitting the ceil- 
ing to do part of the work.of diffu- 
sion 


Conservatories for the Modern House 


(Continued from page 47) 


lights that can be moved. Fixtures 
can now be readily removed and 
9 x 17’, with heating apparatus, boiler 


and fittings all complete, can be had 
from greenhouse architects for $500. 
Without heat it costs $425. 

There are points to consider in 
greenhouse construction that do not 
arise when building for other pur- 
The glass must be of double 
thickness and not contain any “burn- 
ing” pieces that will scorch plants. 
The frames must be absolutely rigid, 
to prevent breakage in glass; the ma- 
terials must be of the best to obviate 
varping, leaks and draughts, and all 
the parts must be perfectly fitted to- 
gether Unskilled work and care- 


pose 5 


lessly selected materials in the mak 
ing of a greenhouse bring about con 
stant expenses and to the 
owner, so that prudent persons en 
deavor to economize in other way 
than in greenhouse materials, and th« 
same applies to conservatories 

Relief from domestic labor afford 
women more time than they ever be 
fore enjoyed, and many have sought 
diversion in cultivating plants f 
pleasure as well as for profit an 
with an eye to the decorative side « 
floriculture. Not a few such exper 
menters among plants have sug 
gested practical decorative improve 


losses 
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The greatest improvement = | 
in paint-making in the last = %4 * b % = 7. q -- F 
hundred years can be ex- = 
pressed in one word. That A —le- 3)8 ~ 
one word is 
* . . 
EREVER running water is 
needed from the smallest farm 
house to the biggest country 
estate, Kewanee Systems give the 
best satisfaction. The Kewanee is 
A word to the wise—house the original air pressure soem, 
; - eS supplying an abundance of water 
ywner or painter—is suf- 
ae under strong pressure for bathroom = 
ficient. —kitchen— laundry— garden — gar- 
Your Move,” is yours for the asking | age—barns and stock. Excellent fire 
; protection. No elevated tanks. Any- 
| he New ] ersey Zine ( ompany body can operate. All expert work “Kewanee plant installed in 1910 — never one 
Room 412, 55 Wall Street, New York done at the factory. Kewanee is a ar enol aa Odeo 
ai Ril sian Mal aied complete and compact system. It is 
POF GAG COMTRES PONS Conse See real trouble-proof machinery for the inexperienced man and is ready for a life-time of 
P : - ; 
Research Bureau. good service as soon as the shipping crate is taken off. Do not be satisfied with a hasty 
collection of pipes, pump and tank thrown together on the job and “called” a system. 
elm The Kewanee System is the result of years of actual experience with water problems 
in every state of the Union. The cost is reasonable—from $45.00 upward, depending 
NORRISTONE SANITARY UNDERGROUND upon the capacity desired. Our dealers are high class mechanics and will install a 
CARSAGS Se — Kewanee System, with our guarantee, to your entire satisfaction. 
| a a aie uel a as * A or 
tin can K. P * U eye.e 
SAGE "AIL } 
is made of 
Rat ewanee Private Utilities 
fly like Public Utility Plants give every city com- 
OS ld fort to the man in the country. The last 
wears out objection to living in the country or on the 
ML — farm has been removed by these successful 
er is strong Kewanee private utilities: 
light, durable 
Not suscep 
bie aa Water Supply Systems 
“old, moisture ° 
Nothing wo rus Sewage Disposal Plants 
break trom | | | Gasoline Engines Electric Light Plants 
Prevents de > a PRE cota Gasoline Storage Plants 
. 7om pos y use ewa aten extende » . 
ace ae ~ —, -f—. the engine wilde pemes the water can ‘on Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
. a ae Se Sie ae the electric lighting plant, the washing ‘ “og 
nothing to attract flies—is out of sight machine, cream separator and churn within Send for Bulletins mentioning the 
Twin lids open instantly in response to slight floor space of 6 x 10 feet. Get our advice . . ed ° 
pressure of foot and close automatically for best grouping of your home power plant. subject you are interest in, 
Mi, 2 Booklet containing complete descrip 
See ernees “Wines macs © = z 
J. FRANK NORRIS = = 
101 Norris Street, Rochester, N. Y. - = 
Established 1905 = 
“STANDARD = 
OF THE Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Company 
WORLD” 122 South Franklin Ave., Kewanee, Illinois 
Branch Offices—New York and Chicago 
r is a permanent improvement 
| that adds more than its cost 
to the value of the property 
enclosed Nothing goes further to- 
ward giving house and grounds an 
atmosphere of elegance, refinement 
ind privacy——the finishing touch to \ 
sutside surroundir gs 
Over 350 plain and ornamental 
ae signs to harmonize’ with ; pare ATerraCottaTILE ROOF 3 
ry ign Seas Ro gives stability and character to a build- —& 
suburban homes, country estates, ing. It not only adds to the architec- ; 
parks, cemeteries, factories, schools, tural beauty but affords a shelter that : 
|] churches, et Book of designs, is leak-proof—moisture-proof—fire-proof @ 
ee ee ie Se: Be —does not fade, tarnish or decay and 
- ee ee requires no repairs. : 
| THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. Our Westra beste Tne_ment_Orgutt” | 
| Dept. ‘‘F,’’ Cincinnati, Ohio at A a Terra Cotta Tiles, and is sent - 
“The World’s Greatest lron Fence Builders” free upon request. : 
| Vases Settees, Wi Fence : 
Lampo,Lawn ad po LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. §& 
intains indWireW ork Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles { 
Gen’! Offices: 1107-17 Monroe Bldg., Chicago, III. 
f | | nT 
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PLEASE GET FOR US A 


. DODSON 
™e Sheltered [’20d House % 


Hear the Message of the Birds: 


“We'll live near you and make life cheerier; 
we'll fight the insects on your plants and trees; 
we'll be friends.” 
















Some of our most useful native birds stay Dodson 
feeding 
north all winter, if provided with shelter and Car*5- 
food with 
Write for the free Dodson Bird Book and root $ 


learn how to win and keep song birds as your 
neighbors. 

There are 20 Dodson Bird Houses, 
Shelters, etc. Get Genuine 
Houses—and win birds. 

THE GREAT DODSON SPARROW TRAP 


now 





Feeding 
Dodson Bird 


over America. 
drop trap fea- 
Price $6, f. o. b. 


catching sparrows all 
Double funnel and automatic 
ture—no other trap like this. 








Automatic | Chicago. Feedin 
hevlered | Nature Neighbors—a library of fascinating Sheif #8 
Table 1G. books, chiefly about birds. John Burroughs og 
wilh copper | says—“‘Astonishingly good.’”’ Write for free 

me | folder showing bird in natural colors. 
Vw « «JOSEPH H. DODSON “czpé |. 44 





aL x 707 Security Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
~ Flcher Meuse Mr. Dodson is a Director of the Bord} [Bath 
——— 


eee axe 9580 ces te: lI Ilinois Audubon Society 





























Play House 


Hodgson 3's": 
Portable 
Houses 

E. F. HODGSON CO., S3i%-:Shas'ceMun gia" Shy BoeToN, 


hours’ 
Address all correspondence to Boston 


Bungalow Sand House 
designed and finished, 
ind practical at any time 
innumerable purposes 
simple, and can be done by 
time 


made of the 
of the year in any climate 
Erection of buildings ex 

unskilled labor in a few 


most durable 


Send for illustrated catalogue 


MASS. 
NEW YORK 


































On Warm Days when the 
Coolness of the Darkened 
Room is most appreciated- 


think of the convenience and comfort of 
just stepping to the window casement and 
by the simple turn of a handle, close in the 
shutters to the desired angle, locking them 
in place You can do this, without raising 
the screen or window—if you have the 


MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER 
Finished to woodwork 
Ask your hardware dealer or carpenter 

The little MAI LOR} Booklet 


sent on vi 


Mallory Manufacturing Co. 
255 Main Street, Flemington, N. J. 


harmonize with the 









































HAVE ‘‘CREO-DIPT’”? ROOFS AND SIDE WALLS 

You save repainting and repair expense; save mess and waste 
on the job and secure just the desired color scheme. The archi- 
tectural effect is superb 


“ THEY COME IN BUNDLES READY-TO-LAY WITHOUT pce coe 


“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles 1\::'%: 


1s is, 24 -inch 
rs 













The best cedar shingles—cut only from Note the bw ising —— 
live timber no wedge shapes obtained with “CREO- 
They are rot decay-, worm and DIPT” Stained Shingles 
weather-proof, being preserved and stained one color on roof; an- 
thoroughly in creosote, linseed oil and other on side walls 
best earth pigments—no kerosene or ani 
line dyes. Send for Sample of Colors 
on Wood and Book picturing 
89 beautiful homes all over the 
I 5S When writing 
name of architect and 
lumber dealer would 
be ippreciated 
Insist ! Any good 
Lumber Dealet can 
supply you 
Factory in Chicago Home of J. K. Corrigan, Manor Park, Lakewuud, Ue 


for Western Trad Architects, The John Henry Newson Company, Cleveland 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO., 1010 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N 























best builders), 5c. 


‘continuous roll, 


HOUSE ARDEN 





Conservatories for the Modern Home 


(Continued from page 60) 


ments in domestic greenhouse archi- 
tecture to builders who have hitherto 
only considered greenhouses from a 
commercial standpoint. There are 
some lovely old-world looking 
shrines, created in modern cement, 
where statues may be glimpsed 
through masses of tropic growth, 
over-arched by fringes of vines and 
bright blossoms beneath a roof of 
glass. And there are * picturesque 
adaptations of stucco and shingle to 
wall effects and foundations in green- 
houses that are welded to dwellings. 

Lean-tos, both on the conservatory 
and practical greenhouse plan, appeal 
strongly to persons who wish to make 
the greenhouse part of their resi- 
dences and minimize the expense of 
running it. A complete one, nearly 7’ 
long, with one bench, costs $450. A 
lean-to with two benches, a central 
walk and 9 in length, costs $600. 
These may, of course, be put up more 
cheaply if one wants to take risks of 
freezing or injuring plants, and, when 
flowers are to be grown for market, 
perfect conditions should prevail. 

It is a common saying among horti- 
culturists that the cost of erecting, 
heating and caring for a greenhouse 
and its plants averages 50 cents for 
every square foot of glass. 

Some persons attempt a home-made 
house with hotbed sash roof and an 
earth floor, and often have sad re- 
sults, such as freezing plants and im- 
pairing their vigor and the quality of 
blossoms. In such a case persons 
must reckon the cost of greenhouse 
‘onstruction upon the following 
basis : 

Lumber, about $4 per linear foot 

Greenhouse glass, per box of 50 sq. 
ft., “A” quality, double thick, $4.85. 

Carpentering and labor, $2.50 to $4. 

Lead pipe, common (not used by 
to 9c. a pound. 

Extra good lead pipe, of 1” diame- 
ter, about 20c. per ft. 

Extra good lead pipe, 
ter, about 30c. a ft 


of 2” diame- 


Cast iron pipe, 314”, 25c. per ft., 9 
length 

Galvanized iron piping, 1” size, 
now, if obtainable, 25c. a ft. 

Galvanized iron piping, 2” size, 
over 25c. a ft. 

Two-inch (black) steel pipe, 8c. to 
10c. per ft. 


Lead pipe usually comes in a long 
while iron is sold in 
sections of about 18’ in length, and is 
usually preferred to lead because so 
easily fitted together 

Where a greenhouse is considered 
upart from a conservatory, the even- 
span is considered the best type of 
house. This has a roof in the form 
of an inverted V, so as to be exposed 
as much as possible to sunlight, and 
its ridgepole is in the center. 

It will be found that in addition to 
all the parts and equipments that be- 
long toa greenhouse are many neces- 
sities that increase its cost, such as 
prepared earth and fertilizer in bins; 
4” deep boxes for aatagg plants, shal- 
Be propagating boxes , 3” and 4” 
pots; trowel, fork, a  rose-spray, 
watering-pots, vessel to wash pots in, 


lime and sulphur for disinfecting; 
Bordeaux mixture, to kill insects; 
boxes, paper, string, knife and scis- 


sors for packing; broken flower pots 
or brick or clinkers to lay in the bot- 
tom of pots and boxes; tray for car- 
rying plants and flowers; wire and 
string for supports. 

Where economy is an object one 
looks out for necessities only. 

Persons who intend to do their own 
building and use hotbed sash for 


roofs, can get the sash as follows: 

Sash, 3’ x 6’ ft., glazed, painted and 
complete, $3.50; with finished edges, 
unglazed and unpainted, about $1.25 

Foundations of any material cost a 
good deal in the erection of buildings. 
It is possible to do without a founda- 
tion by obtaining a greenhouse frame 
anchored to cast iron foot pieces that 
are set in the ground to a depth of 
2%’ and hold the superstructure im- 
movable. Even the most ignorant 
amateur realizes that heat, in a green- 
house, must be evenly distributed and 
maintained at a certain average tem- 
perature. This must be regulated by 
the nature of the house. Roses de- 
mand more heat than carnations, and 
for general plants 60° is a fair aver- 
age, and all can stand the increase to 
70° brought about by hot sunshine. 
They could not as well stand so high 
an artificial heat. 

No amateur who works among his 
own flowers is enthusiast enough to 
get up at all hours of the night and 
mind the furnace, and this becomes 
obligatory upon whomsoever would 
use steam heat. There are, however, 
some small greenhouse conservatories 
where profit and perfection are not 
insisted upon, that manage to exist 
on radiator heat; part of the system 
of adjoining living-rooms. 

All practical growers of flowers 
agree that steam heat is neither de- 
sirable nor economical except in large 


ranges of greenhouses, while hot- 
water systems have been found to 
provide ideal conditions. Such a sys- 


tem costs one-fourth more in the in- 
stallation, but it requires little atten- 
tion, furnishes an equable tempera- 
ture, and is easily controlled. Pipes 
for hot water are usually of cast iron 
with an outside measurement of 4”. 
One big pipe is capable of heating 
thirty or forty greenhouses 

In small houses and lean-tos, pipes 
may be connected with the heating 
system used for the dwelling, but this 
plan has generally proved a failure 
because the low temperature in a resi- 
dence at night makes it impossible to 
maintain in a glass-roofed house, 
among plants, a temperature 10° 
lower than they are given in the day- 
time, when the sun helps to furnish 
warmth. On the other hand, if the 
house is connected by pipes with or 
built against the residence, a separate 
boiler may be placed in the cellar of 
the latter, convenient to the coal bin 
The greenhouse or conservatory 
boiler must be set in a cellar or pit in 
order to be below the level of the 
pipes that run beneath plant benches. 

Some persons have managed to 
warm an 18’ x 30’ house with five or 
six tons of coal, while others require 
more, either because the house is 
more exposed, the boiler different, or 
the fire-tender wasteful with coal. _ 

Florists have tried twelve substi 
tutes for coal as a fuel and found 
none as good. One pound of coal will 
evaporate seven pounds of water at 
212° Fahrenheit. Next to coal, crude 
oil has proved the best fuel. Oil heat 
ers have been successfully operated 
in small houses for an inside water 
circulation, when all the products o! 
combustion are carried off by mean 
of a flue. 

Coal or gas stoves cannot be used 
inside a conservatory because bot 
coal gas and illuminating gas ar 
deadly poisons to plants. 

A first-class furnace and boiler fc 
a small conservatory-greenhouse cost 
about $200. Cheaper ones are not apt 
to prove satisfactory. The cost « 
pipes depends upon the number < 
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Flower Lovers 


As a lover of Spring flowers, I 
want you to confidently feel 
when you read my ads, that Van- 
derbeek’s Imperial Quality Bulbs 
are so much more desirable than 
the ordinary kinds, that you will 
be anxious to give them a trial. 


WIOtK 


Your own garden re 
sults will then prove 
to your entire satisfac 
tion, that our claims 
for their superiority 
are, if anything 
understated 

With this in mind 
let me make you this 
SPECIAL OFFER 
While they fast, I will 
gladly send you, any 
or all of the following 
6 collections, made uw 
of 10 each, of 10 
choice named varieties 
earefully packed and 
labeled 

Names of each va 
riety furnished on ap 
plication if desired 
100 Single Early Tulips. ...$1.00 
100 May Flowering Tulips.. 1.50 
100 Darwin Tulips......... 2.00 
100 Crocuses (4 varieties). 1.00 


100 Hyacinths (Bedding 






ike duneeeniobesns 
100 Narcissus .. sovess Ge 
If the entire 600 Bulbs are ordered 
at $10, I will prepay the delivery 
to any part of the United States 
You to pay the delivery on smaller 
orders 


Send your order with 


74 Eicedway, Paterson, N. J 


MARARARANARARAAAAAAAEA. 














remittance today : 
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Indestructible Fences 
of the Better Sort 


Y the “better sort,”” we mean 
B such fences as are neatly 
and attractively constructed; 
ind have special erection fea 
tures, that, altho of a perma 
nent nature, have none of the 
sual cumbersome features so 
generally considered necessary to 
ke them indestructible. 

We believe you would be sur 
prised to know the price of a 
fence like this one illustrated, 
ither for materials alone of 
ompletely erected 

Of course, our standard de 
gns have a certain price ad- 
intage, but we are always 
ea! tily glad to make special de- 
gns and construction to meet 
yur individual ideas, or unusual 
nditions 

Our catalog you will find in 
formative 

Our letters satisfactorily ex- 
licit in their explanations 

We would like to send you 

one, and have the opportun- 
of suggesting solutions for 
of your fencing problems 


American Fence 
onstruction Co. 
100 Church St., N. Y. City 


Iron and Wire Fences for 
Every Purpose.” 








Jouns- 
ANVILLE 
SERVICE 
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J-M_ Transite 
Asbestos Shingles 


Thoroughly fire-proof and time- 
defying. Put on by any carpen- 
ter, roofer or slater. 

Made in various pleasing de- 
signs,with rough or smooth edges, 
in beautiful shadesof gray, indian 
red and mottied brown. 

Permit of the most artistic roof 
treatment without the disadvan- 
tages of wood, tile or slate. 

Examined, Approved and La- 
beledbythe Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc., under the di- 
rection of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and entered 
as Class B. Material. 





-what kind of a roof ? 


WHEN this question comes up in your building 
work remember that you are no longer limited to 
the use of inartistic slate—heavy, expensive tile—or 
short-lived, fire-inviting wood shingles. Because 


J-M TRANSITE ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


offer all the advantages of less modern roofing materials 
without their costly or dangerous shortcomings. 


Johns-Manville 
Roofing Responsibility 








stands behind the nation-wide service that not only co-operates with you in the 
proper choice and correct application of every J-M Roofing material, but also 
makes sure of your lasting satisfaction by means of an exclusive system of roof 
registration that keeps your roof permanently under the direct care and super- 
vision of one of the largest manufacturing and marketing concerns in the world. 

There is a J-M Roofing to meet every building requirement. J-M Asbestos 
Built-Up Roofing—for flat roofs. J-M Asbestos Roll Roofing—for industrial 
purposes, barns, etc., that have sloping surfaces. 

J-M Regal, the best of all rubber type roofing for all general purposes 
where a moderate price roofing is required. 

All J-M Roofings are examined, approved and labeled by the Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc., under the direction of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 


Test the Value of J-M Service—Free 


Whether you are planning a residence, a factory, garage or even a chicken 
coop, you can test the value of J-M Roofing Service by telling us your requirements. 
For in addition to complete information on J-M Roofing Materials you 
will receive specific advice on your particular roofing problem. 
Architects and owners will find this service a practical help on every roof- 
ig Write Roofing Service Dept. 91-B  Johns-Manville Co., 
‘ork, with full information. 


ing 
New 











The Canadian 
H. W. Johns-Manville Company 
Limited 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouve 





H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 


Atlanta Cincinnati Galveston Memphis New York St. Louis 
RBahimore Cleveland Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Salt Lake City 
Boston Columbus; Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia San Francisco 
Buffalo Denver Los Angeles Newark Pittsburgh , Seattle 
Chicago Detroit Louisville New Orleans Portland Toledo 

















No. 25, Woodpecker 


RUSTIC 
HOUSES 


Attract where Others Fail 
Pot them up now, and Iet the 
Birds know where they can find 
a suitable habitation on their 
return in the Spring. 
$1.25 each, Three for $3.50 


Best Wire Sparrow Trap, 
$4.00 


free circular. Booklet free . 
with every order No. 26, Wren 


THE CRESCENT CO., “ Birdville,” Toms River, N. J. 











No. 21, Blue Bird 






Swings Quietly on 


STANLEY HINGES 


The Standard of Quality the world over. Before 
buying the Hardware for your new home, write 
for booklet. “H,” on “Properly Hung Doors.” 


THE[STANLEY WORKS, (5inecricur 


GARDEN DECORATIONS 


Plan them now for next summer. When you 
plant Fall shrubs it’s just the time to erect arbors, 
pergolas, lattice, trellis, Japanese woodwork and 
svofher gartten ‘decoration. _--. bee suena 

Our portfolio of garden plates will bring you 
many valuable suggestions. It’s free for the ask- 
ing. Send for a copy today. 


THE MATHEWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
909 Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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will still be 


trouble 
ceilings do not crack if they are firmly “keyed” 


to the 


Spoiled! 


defective. 


An attractive room 

until the cracks came. 
Now it is unsightly 
and the work of re- 
pair will be uncertain 
because the base be- 
hind the plaster 

cause of most of the 


Walls and 


lath back of them. 


Expanded 


Jno- Burn ics 


made with a mesh that imbe 


ore if ets it 1s 


Practical Homebuilding,’ our 


let, explains how you can be 
| 


Send ten cents to cover cost of mailing 
and ask for Booklet 379. 


North Western Expanded Metal Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


937-407 So. Dearborn St 


sure of walls 
cei of lasting smooth 


ds itself entirely in the plaster 
permanent 


because it is a metal lath 


latest book 


ness Send 








Base andF hw) 


ene continuous 
piece 





Put on Like 
Wears Like Iron 


Plaster 


\ mposition % in. thick easily 
ipplied er any foundation——-will 
not chiy r come loose 
\ ntinuous, fine grained 
an th non-slippery sur 
f practically a seamless 
tile fireproof waterproof 


pr f—r rack, crev- 
t for the accumu 
f 


I 
The Best Floor 
for Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage and Show 
Room, Restaurant, Church, Factory, 
Dairy, Theater, Hotel, Office Build- 
ing, Railroad Station, Hospital—all 
places where durability, sanitation 
and low cost of up-keep are the re- 
quirements Your choice of five 
practical colors, Red, Buff. Brown, 
orey and White 
} ‘ tion and sample 
n request 
IMPERIAL FLOOR CO. 
36 Cutler ce . meenessen, N. ¥. 


’ irs 





Tasteful Mural Effects 


Add beauty, charm and distinctive- 


ness to your home. Give to it an 
air of cultured refinement by having 
your walls finished in the latest 
offerings of 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 
Woven Wall Coverings 


An almost unlimited variety of 
beautiful tones, shades and designs 
afford unique color scheme. Un- 
equaled in rich simplicity and 
durability. 

When in New York, visit our exhibit at 


the Craftsman Home Builders Permanent 
Exposition, 6 East 39th Street 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
Arch Street Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send for Booklet, 
“Art and Utility in Decoration,” 
Samples 
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Bulbs to Plant Now for Holiday Blooming 


(Continued from page 15) 


=) ee are the white La Grandesse, Plant daffodils, narcissus and . 
Innocence, the rose pink Cardinal quils with the tip of the bulbs just . ut 
‘A iseman and pale pink Gigante; blue of the soil. Place as many in a -ot 
King of the Blues, Grand Maitre, and as you like, for they will stand 
the King of Yellows. All single hya- crowding. Good varieties of da 
inths should be planted but one in a dils are Van Sion, Empress and | 
jar. Paper white narcissus are grown peror. A good yellow jonquil is . 
exactly the same way as the Roman quilla Campernelli 
hyacinths, except that they should be Freesias are not to be recom- 
placed deeper in the soil, about 1” mended for home culture unless they 
below the surface can be given the benefit of a good 
Duc Van Thols are generally re- greenhouse, for they require at least 
garded as the most reliable and satis- sixteen weeks to develop thoroughly, 
factory tulips for Christmas bloom- and must be in the light during the 
ing. Many other reliable single tulips whole time. Six to a dozen corms 
do well when forced within doors, but could go in a pot. They are well 
are difficult to bring in bloom by worth experimenting with, because 
Christmas. Prosperine, a good red; they come after most of the other 
Cottage Maid, a fine pink; Keizer- bulbs and radiate an especially delj- 
kroon, brilliant, rich, yellow; La cious fragrance. 
Reine, pure white; Prince, a clear yel- Most of these bulbs will grow if 
low; Murillo, a bright pink, are all stood up among pebbles in shallow 
familiar, well-tried standbys. They pans of water. They must be rooted 
should be potted by the third week of in the dark, just as though they were 
October and kept fully three months in soil. Paper white narcissus makes 
in the dark. Plant one-half inch be- almost as quick growth as the popular 
low the surface and give them cooler Chinese Lily. The double daifodil 
air even than the hyacinths Van Sion and most of the crocuses 
Lilies of the valley used to be con- do well in water. Some growers rec 
sidered very difficult to grow, but now ommend slashing the narcissus bulbs, 
that fiber is on the market, better suc- as the Chinese Lily is generally 
cess is had with them, for they take slashed; that is, about one-half inch 
kindly to it. Plant in October, plac- deep lengthwise in three or four 


ing the bulbs close together, about places, after peeling away the brown 
1%" below the soil, if soil is used: or outer skin. This gives the new shoot 
let the tip protrude from the fiber, if quicker egress into the light and 
fiber is used water 





THE COLLECTORS’ MART 








Brief descriptions of antiques and curios wanted and offered by readers 
if pes & Garden will be inserted in this column, without charge, unti 
further notice. As the service of The Collectors Mart is intended jor 
private individuals, articles in the possession of dealers will not be offered 
herein. Photographs for forwarding should be carefully protected and 
packed flat and should have postage prepaid. The Collectors’ Mart can 
not undertake to forward communications if Prin is omitted. Hous 

Garden accepts no responsibility with any of the wants or offerings 
submitted or published. All replies to wants and offerings should 
enclosed in stamped blank envelopes, bearing the identification numbers w 
the lower left-hand corners, and enclosed for forwarding in an envelo 
directed to The Collectors’ Mart, House & Garden, 440 Fourth venue 
New York City. 


Offered: A genuine old Willard 
banjo clock in perfect running or- 
der. Also a small Jerome shelf 
clock with alarm attachment, name 
pasted inside. 12201 


Offered: mahogany sofa, 8’ long 
beautifully carved, upholstered 

mohair, and one 5’ long. A ma 
hogany sewing-table, a mahogan) 
rocker, a four-post bed, very beat 
tiful hand-woven bedspread, or 
sampler, 90 years old, in perfect 
condition and a beauty, and a very 


Offered: Antique Circassian walnut 
bedroom furniture, consisting of 
five pieces, in excellent condition old spinning-wheel; chest of draw- 
and floral design. Two antique ers, Sheraton 12205 
pearl fans painted on parchment 
and inlaid with silver. One Chinese 
vinaigrette in ivory over one hun- 
dred years old 12202 


Offered: All kinds of old Stafford 
shireware plates, platters, some 
historic; cups and saucers, tea an¢ 
coffee pots; mugs, jugs, bowls; etc 
platters, brass in great variety of colors and ™ 
pair of mahog- fine condition. Also some pewter 


Offered: Pewter 


mortar and pestle; 


any candlesticks; pair ot iron glass, and old coverlets at reason 
andirons; pewter teapot; pair of able prices 12206 
reed-glass Bohemian vases; pair of ; ’ 
antique brass candlesticks; inlaid Offered: T went y-two-inch 0! 


workbox; decorated tin tea cad- Sheffield tray, Sheffield candelabr 
dies; pewter lamp; antique white and candlesticks; mahogany ches! 
bedspread; blue and white cups 5-ft. gilt eagle mirror, $30; mahog 
and saucers: blue plates; pewter any card-table, $20; inlaid He 
dishes 12203 plewhite tea-table, $18; pole Map! 
4-post bed, $12. Mahogany Frenc 
Offered: Old antique copper kettle; bed, $10. Cheval mirror, $40 Ol 
pair of wrought-iron andirons; an- English silver spoons. Pair kn! 
tique white bedspread; pair of boxes, $50. Mahogany dressimg 
shovel and tongs; white silk shawl table, $25. Willard screen 
or table-cover; inlaid workbox; work panel), $25. -- 
copper lustre pitcher; glass cup 
plates; pewter lamps; memorial Offered: 
history of Boston in four volumes. $50; 


12204 


} 

Mahogany 4-post 
banjo clock, $35; white ' 
17s 


shawl 150 years old lee 
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Jetober, 1915 





CON-SER-TEX | 


THE IDEAL | 


COVERING FOR | 





Save Money, Secure Satisfaction 
Avoid Future Expense 


Use CON-SER-TEX 


It makes a neat, attractive, 
durable surface which will last 
as long as the house itself 


his roofing material costs less than 
thers, 1s inexpensive to lay and 
ears has been giving satistactory 
Wherever a neat, artistic waterproof 
rface is wanted CON-SER-TEX 


kle, crack, stretch, peel or rot 

CON-SER-TEX 1 canvas roof 
g cher il] treated to protect the 
ew and the detrimental 


be ised It will not leak, 
t I 


tion of the oil im paint 
Water-proof, Weather-proof 
Wear-proof 
stigate its merits Send 


us tite dime) stons , your roof, 
rch floors, sleeping balcony, 


r the surface you want covered 
vill mail you samples show- 
yualit width, weight and 


mplete information on cost of 
ryving this material 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 
8 Thomas St., New York City 


Chicago Distributor: 

Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 
430-40 Wells Street 
California Distributors: 
Waterhouse & Price Co., Los Angeles 
The Pacific Building Material Co., 
San Francisco 
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| 








Here’s a book of daily 
needs you should’ keep 
handy It lists the best 
of everything for the or 
chardist and truck grower 
Standard spray materials, 
harrows, cultivators, 
graders, pickers, packing 


boxes, etc If there’s any 

needed, ‘‘ask Pratt.”’ You know him— 

¢ a wl kena ‘“‘Scalecide—the tree 

Everything else he sells is just as good 
Our Service Department 


ler lirect supervision and he is always 
acivise from his long experience, just 
ment, spray material, etc you need 


But send for the book today 


8.G. PRATT COMPANY, Dept. 2,50 Church St., N.Y. 








Poultry Hints 


“~ VERY month some dealer 
| discovers new methods 
in breeding poultry. If 

ou are anxious to keep your 
tock up to date, and in good 
ondition, you will want to 
ntroduce new blood and new 
arieties from time to time. 


Through House & Garden 
ou can keep in touch with 
vhat is new and essential in 
the poultry line. 


Look through the poultry 
pages and if you do not find 
xactly what you want let us 
elp you. State your prefer- 
nee as to breed, what your 
rreeding purpose is and other 
ecessary essential details. 


The Poultry Yard 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


440 Fourth Ave., New York 
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THE FOUR GREAT EPOCHS 


IN THE HISTORY OF TIRES 








PUNCTURE-PROOF 
PNEUMATIC 


— EVOLUTION OF THE WHEEL 

shoe exhibits four different phases: 
Metal, Solid Rubber, Pneumatic and 

Puncture-Proof Pneumatic. 

The history of the first three is univer- 
sally known. The fourth and greatest 
development, the production of the LEE 
PUNCTURE-PROOF PNEUMATIC TIRE, 
marks a gigantic forward stride into the 
future of motoring. It signifies the def- 
inite passing of ROAD TROUBLE while 


still preserving the inherent COMFORT 
advantages of the pneumatic principle. 

The elimination of puncture and blow- & 
out naturally tends to increase the MILE- 


AGE of the tire. 


LEE Tires | 














PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE - PROOF ‘ 

Carry a definite written guarantee of immunity 4 

E from puncture under penalty of a cash refund. 
Construction described in Booklet “‘ V ’’ B 

LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. ber 

Manufacturers of Rubber Goods since 1883 4 

CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. b-4 

: Look up “‘Lee Tires’’ in your Telephone Directory a 
Distributors in all the Principal Citics & 

% 

a2 
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Do You Want a Companion? z x 
Do you know a dog makes one of the best com 
panions? A dog never argues nor talks back and Join the countrywide crusade 
therefore can never “‘get in” the last word If ° ° 
rou have “ dog, do you knee how to train and against the Sparrow nuisance ‘A TLOWAY 
sure of prompt and satisfactory attention. || | Sparrows are destructive. | Eat seeds 
The Dog Show, HOUSE & GARDEN ee a yA ss00 > saoanll: ~ Ae 
° U. S. Dept. of Agriculture advises de- O RY > 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York stroying sparrows. Many states offer a 









bounty. 

This is the cheapest and best trap. - 
Guaranteed to catch sparrows. Order 
today. Delivered FREE. Catalog of 


DOUBLES THE GARDEN S CHARM 
Cree your Garden be Smalil.a 
Sundial Bird Font or Gazing Globe 


Befriend the Birds 


Wild birds are our friends and neighbers. 
































Feed them suet—one of the basic foods for Bird Houses and Food Devices free. adds the Essential touch while your Plants 
wpolying their organic matter. Do it the Knock-Down Bird Houses ox _ will have New Beauty in Artistic 
it | best way with Build them yourself kate of i, Instruc GALOWAY Pots.Boxes and Vases 
WHITE'S tive Write for rice st. , 4 A Wealth of Suggestions for 
+ S t B k t E. E. EDMANSON & CO. AF Making your Garden Attractive 
ue 2as e | 624-634 S. Norton St., Chicago, Ills. eo af. . will be found in our Catalogue 
(Patented April 17,1914) [Ht | 7 ET MEP wchich we will mail upon request 

Made of strong brown | —-= aa " 

Japanned Metal 


&. 


7 i! 





HM will not corrode or | 
1} il ; ii rust Fits any tree 
. “4 or post and lasts a | 
Have a heart lifetime. Get some 
of these baskets and keep the song birds 
home By mail postpaid, $1.00 Send for 


illustrated circular and price list of “Bird 
Devices. ”’ 


Charlies E. White. 










Box 50. Kenilworth, Sparrow Trap, $1.75 Del’vd. 
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This Boiler’s Grate 











HOUSE & GARDE) 


Oriental Rugs 


(Continued from page 25) 


lengthening the life of a rug. Keep- 
ing rugs clean for sanitary purposes 
is a point not to be overlooked. In- 
numerable germs exist in a speck 
of dirt, and innumerable specks of 
dirt are to be found on a single nap 
of a rug. And it is not unusual to 
get a cupful of dirt from a small rug, 
which means a hotbed for millions 
and millions of germs. 

Fourth, the rug must be kept dry. 
Water will rot a rug. This is true 
of fresh water and doubly true of 
salt water. 


odors, but can only be done safe 
when the rug is clean. It will last 
long as five years at a time, but pr 
caution requires opening and repac 
ing about once every two years. M: 
storage warehouses will not ho 
themselves responsible unless ru 
are repacked every year. This, ho 
ever, 1s unnecessary. 

Sixth, owners must avoid rou; 
handling of rugs. Under this hea 
ing must be included unusual stra 
on the rug during cleaning. 

Seventh, necessary repairs on tl 


e Fifth, the rug must be properly rug must be attended to immediate! 
Shakes Half At a | ime | protected against moths. No fear The maxim of “a stitch in time say 
of these pests may be entertained nine” is trite but to the point. R: 


that 
time, 


shakes 
shakes 


A grate 
half at a 


just shake half of it, 
and burn half the coal. 


while the rug is in use, whereas care- 
ful packing will easily ensure the 
safety of the rug during summer or 


member that rugs are not made of 
steel and will wear and become rea 
sonably damaged after many years 


= Be ol y A ? — a pons all . In any other time when not in use. of use. But there is no part in a rug 
rena me ( u y days of e: rly Moth-proof packing can be done that cannot be rewoven perfectly as 
Fall and late Spring without any greatly objectionable in the original making. 
The Burnham shakes you can cover the rear 
half at a time half of the grate with 


dead ashes and run only 


akes e ys ‘ Pn ‘ , . i 
we taeee te tag ant he front half. October Planting to Save Six Months 
But that isn’t all; it \ small fire to build (Continued from page 30) 


saves coal 


Suppose, 
some 


for example, 
“coolish” night, 
when the fire is down a 
bit, you want it to start 
up quickly, but don’t 
really need as much fire 
as shaking all the fire is 
bound to give So you 


A small 
“oal burned. 

If you want to know 
the five other Burnham 
economy points, we will 
be heartily glad to tell 
you of them. 

Send for “Happy So- 
lution” Book. 


amount of 


Jord @ Burnham @, 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


New York Boston 





Philadelphia 


Chicago Rochester 








the plant where it needs it the most, 
just at the surface of the soil; and 
prevents the root growth from start- 
ing prematurely in the spring after an 
early spell of warm weather, with the 
consequent injury from late spring 
frosts. Fine dry manure, marsh hay, 
dry stable litter, leaves, or straw may 
be used for the winter mulch. A 
depth of 3” to 5” will usually be suffi- 
cient. When putting on the mulch, 
the soil should be carefully looked 
over to see that there are no hollows 
or “pockets” around the base of the 
plants where water might collect and 


lily-of-the-valley, primroses, and so 
forth, can be set out first. Hardy 
chrysanthemums, fall anemones, late 
phlox, helianthus, asters, can wait un- 
til their foliage has been killed down 
by hard frost. Of the hardy decora- 
tive shrubs practically all kinds can be 
set out now. It is especially important 
that varieties blooming early in the 
spring or early summer should be set 
out as soon as possible, so, if only 
part of your shrubbery planting can 
be done now, leave the fall flower- 
ing varieties until spring. Of the 
decorative trees, either flowering or 


Cleveland Toronto freeze. Beds and borders should be foliage, both sorts can be safely set 

Fs slightly rounded at the middle so that in the fall; but those with large, 

= the rain or melting snow will run off fleshy roots like the tulip tree and the 
= : Z to the edges. Manure or straw will magnolia, or with very thin bark, as 








People We Know 


usually stay in place by itself if 
tramped down lightly when put on; 
leaves may be held in place with 
boards or, better still, with a border 
of 12” chicken wire supported by 
light stakes and run around the bed 
or the plants to be mulched 


the birches and beeches, had better 
be left for spring planting. Of roses, 
the rugosas and hardy climbers, and, 
except in the coldest climates, the 
hardy perpetuals, may be set in the 
fall, if careful winter protection is 
given. 


Three times each month Town Of the various classes of plants Of the larger fruits, apples and 
& Country appears on your li- which may be safely set out in the pears may be set now, but cher- 
brary table like an illustrated fall, the hardy perennials are the ries, peaches and plums should be 


letter from your friends in many 
cities. There was never a pa- 
per with such a carefully ap 
pointed list of correspondents 
and never did a paper perform 
its task of including and ex- 
cluding with such thoroughness 
and discernment. 

The result is a magazine with a 
surprising number of pages, de- 
voted to telling about the latest 
entertainments of Society, the 
latest play or opera, or book or 
art exhibition; devoted to re- 
counting interesting incidents 
about people of note, about ama- 
teur sport as it appeals to peo- 
ple of wealth, about their new 
homes end about club and coun- 


most important; of these, the most in 
demand are peonies, irises and phlox. 
While the roots of peonies are quite 
large, the crowns, after planting, 
should be only two to three inches 
below the surface; they are heavy 
feeders and the ground can be hard- 
ly made too rich for them, but care 
should be taken that no fresh manure 
comes in contact with the fleshy 
roots. While the late perennials will 
usually not have died down sufficient- 
ly to be ready for transplanting or 
setting out until after the first frost, 
the earlier things, such as peonies, 
irises, early flowering phlox, hardy 
poppies, Dicentra (Bleeding Heart), 


left until the spring. A great deal of 
time can be saved and other advan- 
tages obtained, however, by prepar- 
ing the places for them now and by 
marking each with a small stake. If 
this is done, the time required for 
spring setting will be reduced to a 
minimum, and a quick, strong growth 
assured, and the trees set out earlier 

Of the small fruits, raspberries, 
blackberries, gooseberries and cur- 
rants may be set to advantage now 
Strawberries set now and_ well 
mulched will probably live through 
the winter, but they will fruit no 
sooner and start no stronger than if 
set early next spring 


The Collectors’ Department of Antiques 
and Curios 
(Continued from page 37) 


try house life 
Always with this comment appear photographs—photographs 
edited with rare judgment, which do not appear elsewhere, 
usually exclusively posed and printed with the highest excel 
lence of publishing If you are not seeing this paper as 


regularly as you might, order it now jewels which once may have been 


mission we are enabled to reproduce 








$5.00 the year for 36 


issues, 25 cents the 


copy at 


best stands only, the Ist, 10th and 20th of each month 


TOWN & 


Established 


COUNTRY 


1846 


No. 8 West 40th Street, New York 











photographs of it and its contents. 
The stitchery of the cabinet itself is 
carried out mainly in silk flosses and 
some wool worked on irregularly 
woven tawny white canvas, the ma- 
terial generally in use for petit-point 
work, though the stitch employed in 
carrying out the pictorial subjects 
which adorn the sections of this cabi- 
net is that known as long-stitch. 
Almost as precious as some of the 


treasured in this cabinet are the em- 
broidered sachets, jewel-boxes, nee- 
dle-case, pin-cushion and two bits o! 
bead-work. Next to the long-stitch 
work of the cabinet itself, the stump- 
work sachet is perhaps the most im- 
portant of these pieces. Stump-work 
consisted of feather-stitching (thoug 
all other stitches were also employe) 
under which padding was placed to 


To 


form raised surfaces, taking this sug 
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Get This Valuable 





Country 
House Number 


FREE 


U om: chter IF 
ARC} ut ECTVRAL 





“TAHE October issue of The 
I Architectural Record of- 
fers a unique opportunity 
to benefit by the ideas of 
nearly forty leading architects 
in the designing of suburban 
and country homes. 
It contains a comprehensive 
study of the best’ types 
of recent American country 
houses of all styles and sizes, 
illustrated with photographs 
and floor plans of more than 
60 different houses. 
From this number you will obtain 
leas and suggestions that will be 


invaluable when you consult your 
own architect 

You will also enjoy other issues of 
The Architectural Record. Each 
month it presents a careful selec 
tion of the best contemporary work, 
with one hundred or more illustra- 


tions 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For $3 we will place your name on 
sur list for the full year 1916 and 





end you free the October Country 
House Number and the issues of 
November and December, 1915—15 
valuable numbers for the regular 
early price 


Clip and mail the coupon to-day 


The Architectural Record 


The Architectural Record, 
2222 Lewisohn Bidg., N. Y. City. 


Send me free the issues of October, 
November and December, 1915, and 
enter my subscription for the full 
ear 1916 Find $3 enclosed 

(Add $0.60 for Canada—$1.00 for 
Foreign.) 


Name 


Address 








STEINWAY 


| 

| To the bride, the Steinway Piano is a 

| most acceptable gift. Its perfect tone, reso- 
nant and sweet, lends harmony to happy 

days, and its superior craftsmanship makes 

itan enduring possession to be more and 

more cherished as the years come and go. 


| Style M, the new Steinway Grand, is 
| especially adapted to the modern home ot 
apartment. It embodies all the exclusive 
| features which have made the Steinway 
| the standard piano of the world. It is 
offered at the lowest price ever asked for 
a Steinway Grand. 




















We shall be glad to send you, free, illustrated 
literature and name of nearest Steinway dealer. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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NoTICcE to Readers 


American Homes and Gardens 
AND 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


Beginning with this number, “American Homes & Gardens” and “House & Garden” appear as a united publication, under the 


imprint of Condé Nast & Company, Inc., and under the following title: 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


(With which is incorporated American Homes‘and Gardens) 


Chis change will in no wise affect that helpful artistic quality place in the new combination of “House and Garden” and 
which readers valued in their respective magazines. “The “American Homes and Gardens.” Nor will the transfer affect 
Collectors’ Department,” “The Collectors’ Mart” and those our subscribers: those who are now on the lists of “American 


other features which have proved of service to thousands of 


Homes and Gardens” will, beginning with this number, re- 
ceive the combined magazine until their subscriptions shall 


subscribers to “American Homes and Gardens,” will find a have expired. 
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* Special Offer 


Send in the coupon below with 
$2.00 and we will send you with 


our compliments a copy of the 


Autumn Millinery Number show 

w the best one hundred model 
hats that Paris has 
the Autumn of 1915 


teers numbers instead of twelve. 


produc ed for 
m aking thir - 


mvenient, send 


and 


Or, if more « 


pon w t money 
your suf n will then 
stat with the Paris Openings 
Number and continue 
throughout the next 
eleven nur rs 
tweive numbers in 








The Paris Openings 
NUMBER OF 


VOGUE 


is now on sale throughout the United States 


A profusely illustrated number presenting the complete story of the Paris Openings, the 
successful creations of each couturier u hich taken collectively establish the Autumn and 


7 rsa 
suggests 
that before you spend a penny on your new clothes, before you even plan your ward- 


robe, you consult ils great Autumn and Winter Fashion Numbers 
months when these numbers are appearing you will be spending hundreds of dollars 


During 


the very 


$2 Invested in Vogue 
will save you $200 


The gown you buy and neve 


is the really expensive 


r wear 
gown! 


Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being 


what 
ones that cost more than y« 


afford! 


exactly you want, 


are 


the 


2u can 


Why take chances again this year 


simply 
and at 


by 


‘ oupon, 


when 
your 
$2— f 
paying y a tiny fraction 
loss on a single ill-chosen 


conve 


sending in 


the 
nience 
of the 
hat or 


gown-——you can insure the correct- 
ness of your whole wardrobe? 


Vogue is a beautifully 


the 


magazine; 


illustrated 
acknowledged 


au- 


thority on what is worn by well- 


dressed American women. 


Here 


are your twelve numbers (and one 


extra) 


Autumn Millinery Number ¥ 


rhe best one hundred model hat 
has produced for the Autumn « 
The Paris Openings 
ihe complete stor f the Pari 
ings —the successful reations 
outurier which taken collectiv 
tablish the mode 
Autumn Patterns 
Working plans for your entire 
wardrobe the newest models 


to pattern form 


Sept. 15 


s Paris 


f ivis 
Oct. | 


s open 
of each 
ely 


Oct. 15 
winter 
adapted 


Winter Fashions Nov. | 
Showing the mode in its Winter culmi 
nation —charming models smart cou 
turiers evolve for their private clientele 

Vanity Number Nov. 15 
Those graceful little touches that make 
the mart woman smart, where to get 
them and how to use them 

Christmas Gifts Dec, | 
Vogue's solution of the Christmas gift 
problet A new idea 

Christmas Number Dec. 15 
More gifts and practical ideas for holi 
day entertaining 

Lingerie Number Jan. | 
Fine linen for personal use and for the 
household 

Motor and Southern Jan. 15 
The new fashions in motor cars and 
thi new wardrobe for the southern 
seuson 

Forecast of Spring Fashions Feb. | 
Earliest authentic news of Spring styles 
Fully illustrated 

Spring Millinery Feb. 15 
Hats, bonnets and toques from the fa 
mous milliners of Paris 

Spring Patterns Mar. | 
Working models for your Spring and 
Summe wardrobe 

Paris Spring Openings Mar. 15 

he Spring exhibitions f the leading 
uturiers of Paris 


ng % the tenth does; the te 


\ . 7 , 
*. ine oul of len women copy what 


nth is a 


reader of VOGUE.” 
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from the ancient 
Opus anglicanum. These elevations, 
or “stumps,” they were called, 
were ot cloth, of hair, of wool and 
sometimes of wood, paper and parch- 
ment. In -fact their materials were 
various. These stumps were glued, 
or basted on a ground of (generally) 
white satin, and the stitching was 
then executed to cover the stumping 


gestion, perhaps, 


as 


Quaint in conceit, and crude 
enough in design are these 
stitched emblems in this stump- 
york sachet, so industriously worked 
by the fair hand of the young 


Lady Mary. The twice-repeated cat- 
erpillar in the design was an emblem 
f the Stuart dynasty, nor are the 
other emblems without intended sig- 
rat The eyes of the birds, ani- 
mals and insects are marked by seed 
pearls, a practice of even earlier date 
in England as one finds from the in- 


ance 


ventory of St. James House, 1549, 
wherein is mentioned a picture “of 
needlework, partly garnished with 


eed pearl.” Designs for embleis, 
such as those worked by Lady Mary, 
were derived from various books of 
embroidery patterns issued during the 


period, works rarely met with now-a- 
| 


days, as few copies appear to have 
survived. Such an one was that pub- 
lished about 1632, entitled ‘Certaine 


Patternes of Cut-Workes Newly In- 


vented,” and John Taylor’s “The 
Needles Excellency. A New Booke 
W herein Are Divers Admirable 
Workes Wrought With the Needle. 
Newly Invented and Cut In Copper 
for the Pleasure and Profit of the 


industrious. Printed for James Bo- 
ler and Are To Be Sold at The Signe 
of The Marigold in Paules Church- 
yard.” Eleven editions of this were 


issued before 1640, though the twelfth 
1 


only is to be found in the collection 
of the British Museum, so rare has 
the work become 


Continued from page 66) 


The second sachet embroidered | 
Lady Mary is that stitched in rai: 
bow-hued silks, shown in the cent 
of the top row of the group of ol 
jects illustrated. To the left of it 
an exquisite little pin-cushion work« 
in knotted stitches of green, yelk 
and red silks on a canvas groun 
Silver threads are also effectively i: 
troduced and an edging of silver la 
surrounds the cushion. To the rig 
of the sachet is illustrated La 
Mary’s needle-case, made of pieces « 
her court wonderful bits 
silk, gold and silver brocades. Whi 
this is not an example of embroider 
it is yet an interesting reminder 
the fact that many embroidery pat 
terns were copied from the designs « 
the richly brocaded silks of th 
period 

The two specimens of bead work 
illustrated in the group exhibit chaz 
acteristics common to examples <¢ 
the period. Such bead work was cor 


dresse S, 


temporary with stump-work. Of this 
bead embroidery Huish makes th 
following observation “The actual 


stitchery in the old embroideries tha 
are worked entirely, or almost et 
tirely, in beads, is of an extremely 
simple description. In the majority 
of pieces the work is applied as in 
the case of the stump embroideries 
the beads being threaded and sew: 
down on the framed linen, either 
flatly or over padding. In the less 
elaborate class of embroideries, how- 
ever, the beads are sewn directly on 
the satin ground; but when this plan 
has been adopted, the design is rarely 
padded at all, although small por- 
tions of it, such as cravats, girdle- 
tassels, and garter-knots, are found 
to be detached from the rest of the 
work. This is for the most part exe 
cuted with long strings of threaded 
beads crushed down in 
rows.” 


ck yse-set 


What Every Kitchen Needs 


(Continued from page 3) 


electrical outlets may be provided in 


the structure of the building. In 
planning the location and in deter- 
mining upon the size of the refrig- 


erator to be used, it is wise to select 
a stock size, as this will save 60 to 80 
per cent of having a 
special size or shape. The actual re- 


over the cost 


frigerator to be installed must be 
selected before the structure of the 
house goes ahead, as it will be 1m- 


possible properly to locate the drain, 
water outlet, electric outlet, or, in 


fact, the alcove itself for the refrig- 
erator, until the exact size of the 
refrigerator and the location of the 


outlets in it are known 

lf the refrigerator with the glass 
doors is selected, it must be remem- 
bered that such doors decrease the 


efficiency of the refrigeration, as 
glass is not a good insulating mate- 
rial. On the whole it seems that glass 
doors are undesirable, as their pur- 
pose is often frustrated by the con- 
densation of moisture on the glass; 
the loss in refrigeration and extra 
work necessitated in keeping them 
clean more than discount the possi- 


le convenience 


installation 
Since 


resulting from their 
we are planning to have 
imple storage in the kitchen itself for 
the daily and provision 
has been made for the use of the re- 
frigerator through the entire year, 
and any quantities of supplies in the 
nature of canned goods, fruits and 
vegetables will be stored in the cold 
room of the basement, a cold pantry 
will not be necessary. The elimina- 


necessities, 


tion of this pantry not only saves in 
the work of maintenance, but in the 


original cost, and is therefore one 
of the important factors in our 
scheme of simplification. A _ small 
closet, which will not require day- 


light, may well be provided for the 


storage of those heavier utensils not 
frequently used, such as the ice 
cream freezer, deep fat kettle, pre 
serving kettles and other bulky 
things. 

Among the various cupboards one 
must be provided for the care of 
brooms, scrub buckets and other 
cleaning materials. If it is necessary 
to keep the ironing board, clothes 


rack, etc., in the kitchen, a cupboard 
should be provided for them. An 
extra table, or folding shelf which 
may be turned down on the wall 
when not in use, is a great conven 
ience at times of special work, as in 
the fruit canning season, or whet 
serving a large dinner Patent 
brackets are now made for this pu 
pose 

In homes where there is not 
always someone in attendance at th 
of the 


rear house, a very desirable 
convenience is a cupboard opening 
into both the kitchen and the rear 


entry, for the delivery of groceries 
and supplies. The inner doors ma! 
be locked, and although the outer 
doors are not locked, they will pr 

a great protection to the goods 
livered into the cupboard, from the 
molestation of tramps, cats or dogs, 
as well as protection from dirt l 
freezing. 
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“Fab-Rik-0-Na’ 


You know this trade-mark 
through 


Class Periodical 
Advertising 
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| 

-r‘ HE man who puts his 
brand on the goods he 
sells sets his light 

where it will “shine before 

men” because he is not 

afraid to have it shine on 

him. 

He wants it to shine on 
him as well as on his 
goods because he has noth- 
ing to fear and everything 
to gain from the glare. 
When he adds to the il- 
lumination of the _ trade- | 
mark the full light of na- 
tional advertising you may 
be sure he is certain of his 
goods sure that you will 
like them. He is willing 
to risk his fortune and his 
business future on the 
chance of your approval. 

He would not do this if 
there really were a risk be- 
cause he is a hard-headed 





business man. He has 

er lig geet = aly 8 *‘Yes, madam, you picked a mighty pretty color scheme, but what's 
yusiness by p qual- . A > > - 

ity into his goods. | more to your credit, you picked a mighty reliable paint.’”’ 

__ Deal with the man who It is important that your house be beautiful to the eye, but it is more important that 
is not afraid of the light. : : ‘ : ° 

Buy the goods that bear it be impervious to the weather. It will be both if 


trade-marks and are ad- 


; . 
vertised nationally be- | 
cause these are the goods 
that it is safest and most 


economical to buy—safest 


because you knew whe is is used. S W P is made of weather-resisting materials. When properly applied it does 
responsible for them, most not crack, blister or peel. + It endures, and because it does it gives permanency to the 
economical because there colors you select. Let us send you, without cost, a new and attractive color scheme 


is a lower selling cost in- 
cluded in the price of na- a : 
tionally advertised goods. ra 


for your house with complete specifications. 








st Send 10 cents for a clever new game and get a useful book with it free of charge 
Trade-marks and na- a é 
tional advertising are the The ABC of Home Painting Going to Market 
two most valuable public A practical, experienced painter tells you in is a mighty interesting game for both young folks | 
servants in business today. simple words just how to paint, varnish, stain or and grown-ups. It’s good training, too, for any- 
Their whole tendency is | enamel every surface in and around your home, one who buys or sells in the markets. Sent for 
to raise qualities and Send for a copy. 10 cents in stamps. 


standardize them, while 
lowering prices and stabil- 
izing them. 


House & Garden 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS © 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


MEMBER OF THE QUOI Pash 
f N CLUB Address all inquiries to 627 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
The Nasicndl Portola Mimselsttia Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d 8t.; Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg. ; San Francisco, 
0 Fifth Ave. N.Y 523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warchousesin principal cities. Best dealers everywhere 




















At Your Service 





The same vigorous policy of service with which Mr. To put at your command a staff of competent archi- 
Condé Nast has developed “Vogue” and “Vanity Fair,” tects, landscape gardeners, practical farmers, kennel 
the same effort to present the most artistic effect of text experts, poultry-raisers, interior decorators and shop- 
| and pictures will be pursued in the joint issues of pers: 
“American Homes and Gardens” and “House and Gar- 
den.” To serve the reader who is not in a position to solve 
problems unaided: 
| To stimulate interest in better houses and better gar- To present these ideas in a manner consistent with the 
| dens, to show how better houses and better gardens can atmosphere of houses and gardens in good taste. These 
be made and to create the desire to make them: are the aims of your new magazine. 


| HOUSE & GARDEN 
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S 2 
“4, 
a) 
ne My A RECIPE 
%,-%, “> 
> eo 
% WF 
» % % + . . 
% in” ot Put together the best pages from your favorite theatre magazine, 
‘ Qe er %y your favorite sports magazine, your favorite book magazine, 
> “oy, eM P om your favorite humor magazine, your favorite art magazine, 
Ye * . ° 
a ip Mige 7%, % then add flavoring from London and sauce from Paris and 
“we %*. | , : 
“a 7 AN seasoning from Broadway and Fifth Avenue, add pages 
% a. W%* 4 of photographs, sketches and portraits, shake well, 
4, & ‘ A 
wy, by re" put on a beautiful color cover and you will get a 
Op ay ree, "og ng general idea of this most successful of new 
% “a? ° . 
“Oo “magazines. Use the coupon opposite. 
H.G. 10 “% at %, 








Readers of this Mag- 
azine using the cou- 
pon below can have 
asix months’ ‘‘trial’’ 
subscription for One 


Dollar if order 
sent promptly. 


ANITY FAIR is the new 
magazine which is being 
talked about. Its success is 


increasing like the success of 
a new play; those who see it 
tell their friends about it. 


If you fail to secure a copy 
from your newsdealer (the 
price is 25 cents) ask him to 
place an order for the next 
number. But don't give up; 
try some other newsdealer. 
You can hardly afford to miss 
the October number now on 
sale. 


Tens of thousands of intellec- 
tual people pick up Vanity 
Fair as their first choice when 
looking for something enliv- 
ening. Its originality immedi- 
ately attracts; its unconven- 
tional character, its freshness, 
its unprecedented variety. 


® 
Vanity Fair 


Bliss 
light, entertaining 
about \V 
Let me 


Carman—There is something 
well bred 
rge Ade— 
Vanity 
superior and sophisti 
DeWolf Hopper—li, 
always think of Vanity 
Ida M 
vugh to wheedle twenty 
Jack 
keeps me in 
of life 
You have published a 
magazine which tops England’s best. 
Marie Doro 
is the 
Jeannette L. 
ant face 
Samuel 


and 
anity Fair Gee 
ongratulate Fair 
on being so 
cated some- 


Fair as 


Tarbell 


how, 
a relative of mine 

smart en 
five cents a month out of me 
London—Vanity Fair 
touch with all the 


irnold Daly 


pleasure 5 


In these hard times it 


only magazine I 


Gilder 


ever buy. 
I like its pleas- 
pages 
number I 


and 
Merwin 
makes me a 
Julian Street—I am 


its optimistic 
Every 
read 


year younger. 


always ashamed 


of myself for liking you so. Douglas 
Fairbanks—It is just what we 
needed in this country Owen 
Johnson—I am delighted with the 


accent of originality. Frances Starr 

I find that everybody 
Vanity Fair. 
An 
azine 


is reading 
Morris— 
attractive mag- 
Charies Dana Gibson—Vanity 
Joseph H. 
Vanity Fair is a wonderful 
Irvin S. Cobb 
But be careful 
Your journal is fine 


Gouverneur 
incomparably 


Fair is a friend of mine 
Choate 
baby. 


tions 


Congratula- 
John Drew— 


<& Use Coupon Opposite 
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The publishers announce for 
October the following items of 
special interest to women: 

1. Original cover design, 
painted for us by Katherine 
Gassaway, and called “The 
Countryside Girl in Her Gar- 
den.” 

2. With the October issue 
Miss Edith Brownell, recently 
editor of the Women’s Section 
of The Neu York Sunday 
Press, joins our staff as con- 
tributing editor. 

3. In the October issue, 
which is our “Inside the House 
Number,” appears just the sort 
of interesting up-to-date infor- 
mation regarding furnishing, 
decorations, new things in cur- 
tains, ete ete., that every 
woman likes to know about. 

In order that the readers of 
House & Garden may have an 
opportunity of getting ac- 
quainted with THE COUN- 
TRYSIDE MAGAZINE, we are 
making them the following 
half-price trial offer: 

If you will send us fifty 
cents, we will enter your name 
to receive the October, Novem- 
ber and December issues of the 
Magazine, and also send you a 
copy of “Making a Flower Gar- 
den.” This little hand-book is 
bound in flexible board, of a 
size to just slip inside the 
pocket — contains everything 
needful on the subject, and sells 
for twenty-five cents. 


THE SUBURBAN PRESS 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
weet ee 


The Suburban Press, 

334 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 

For the enclosed fifty cents, please 
send me THE COUNTRYSIDE MAGA 
ZINE for three months, commencing 
October, 1915, and one copy “Making 

Flower Garden.”’ 


Name 


Street 

















House of Daniel W. Nye, Esq., Kew Gardens, Long Island, N.Y. Aymar Embury 11, Architect, New York, N.Y 





“White Pine in Home-Building” 


is beautifully illustrated with old 


Colonial and Modern homes, full of 


valuable information and suggestions 
on home-building, and gives a short, 


concise statement of the merits of 


White Pine. Send for it now, 
There is no charge for it to prospec- 
tive home-builders. 











IGURING value in terms of service, the 
most economical wood for home-building is 


WHITE PINE | 


Lumber men, architects and carpenters have for 
generations agreed that no other wood gives | 
such long and satisfactory service, when exposed 

to the weather, as White Pine. 


It does not shrink, swell, crack, twist, warp or 
rot—and once in place i it “stays put,” after years 
of exposure, even in the closest fitting mitres 
and in delicate mouldings and carvings. 
These are not mere claims— every one has been proved by 
three centuries of building experience in America. 
If your lumber dealer is unable to supply White Pine, we 
would appreciate the opportunity of being helpful to you in 
securing it. 

Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, 

2019 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

Representi 

The aden Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 


and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 




















'Take Off Your Hat to the Myers 


Well and Cistern Pum »s; Power Pumps; Spray 

Fivdro Pneumatic Pumps; 
acks; Cylinders; etc Also 
a complete line of Barn and 


3 Pumps 
Pump J 





Garage Door Hangers. 
a Wr ulars and Pri 


FE Myers & Bro. Ashland. 0. 





Ashland Pump and Hay Tool Works 








Ideal Power Lawn-Mower 


Efficient, More Economical and More 

ry thar the Hand-Propelled or 

Drawn Mower Large Mower, $400.00. 
Smail Mower, $225.00 For full particulars, 


IDEAL POWER LAWN-MOWER CO. 
404 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 








» WHAT IS IT? 


| is the Glaes Onward 
‘sliding Furniture Shoe in 
nlace of casters. It saves 
loors and coverings, and 


beautifies furniture 


sizes. Write for circular 


Menasha, wis - and 
Bertin, Ont., Canada 








Made in 110 styles and 


ONWARD MFG. co. 
Dept. 

















Lane’s Ball Bearing 
Parlor Door Hangers 


Are the easiest running, most nearly 
noiseless, strongest, as well as the 
most durable hanger on the market 
today. For twenty-five years uni- 
versally recognized in the Building 
Trade as the very best Hanger made. 
Get our catalog of other goods. 


Lane Bros. Co. 


Wilson Avenue, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Unsightly 
Radiators 
Concealed 


In this room, the unsightly radiator 
are hidden in walls under windows 
The method of doing this, as show: 
in photograph, is the very best on 
to get the proper heating results 
The small Grille in sur-base 1s for 
the intake of cold air which drives 
the warm air out of the enclosurs 
through the other Grilles. The 
Grilles in the front panels allow th 
heat to circulate into the room, 
while the Grille in the window sill 
throws the heat upward along the 
surface of the window, heating 
thoroughly the part of the room 
that would be the coldest under 
any other arrangement. Send for 
catalog 66A—showing eighty of 
these Special Grille Designs suited 
to various orders of decoration 

Colonial, Classic, Empire, Louis 


XIII, XIV, XV, XVI and Oriental 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 
Established 1846 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., NEW YORK 
Boston Cleveland 


Chicago Bridgeburg, Ontaric 
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MOON’S SHRUBBERY MAKES HOMES MORE LIVABLE 


Just buying shrubbery does not make an attractive home 


rect design 


Py TREY 


























INTO THE 


Emphasize the feature which 


5) \¥} stands out among all others 
. —" ] ' < . 
C Without this planting the house is bare, angular and uninviting i, the doors! Beautiful, perfect 
qj doors of cor- 





Send for our handsome Suggestion Book of Interiors, ‘The Door Beautiful.”’ 
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HOME 
your contractor furnish them. 
Every genuine Morgan Door is 
stamped *“‘MORGAN”’ on the 
top rail, so 
you can be 
sure. Mor- 
gan doors are |}} 
guaranteed | 
perfect and | 
are made by expert skill from | 
Al materials. They are an |} 
investment giving daily satis- 
faction. 











MAKEFIELD PLACE 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Twelfth Street 


MORRISVILLE, PA. 


Moon Nursery Corporation 
White Plains, N. Y 


The 


21s 












‘ 

if 
¥ | 

Thought in the selection and arrangement of varieties is re and exquisite 

q quired, and intelligent after-care is necessary; much vitally de grain in- 
" pends upon the healthfulness and vigor of the stock planted | crease the at- 
- Moon's Nurseries have for 43 years been raising trees and tractiveness 
y hrubbery which, for variety in assortment, shapeliness of and permanent value of your 
‘< form and vigor of growth, are unexcelled anywhere. Send §& building. You can have 
ym for catalog Ask the benefit of our long and wide experience é MORGAN DOORS by instruct- 
‘ if you have a planting problem S | ing your architect and having 
| THE WM. H. MOON COMPANY, Nurserymen G 














MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, Dept. A-19, CHICAGO 


Factory: Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Eastern Warehouse and Display: Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 
Displays: Craftsman Bldg., 6 East 39th St., New York 
309 Palmer Bldg., Detroit. Building Exhibit, Insurance Exch., Chicago 
Building Exchange, Soo Bidg.. Minneapolis 
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and if you want durability as well as artistic design, select Fiske 
Wrought Iron Railing, Entrance Gates, Marquees, Lamp Stand- 
ards, Display Fountains, Bird Fountains, Metal Statuary, Vases, 
Settees, Tree Guards, etc. 


For instance, the Fiske Railing erec ted on the C larke Estate, 
Cooperstown, N. Y., 25 years before the above picture was 
taken, still has its original beauty and usefulness. 


We have many standard patterns and will execute special 
designs to order. 


Our line also includes wire and woven steel fencing, farm 
enclosures, tennis back stops, arbors, trellises. 


Write for our handsomely illustrated railing, gate and fence catalog. 


J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS 


74-86 PARK PLACE 
Established 1858 New York City 











KING ALFRED DAF- 
FODIL—the regal aristo- 
crat of the trumpet-flow- 
ered Narcissi is the most 
notable variety ever of- 
fered to American 
growers. 


If you have not yet received the new Carter Catalog of 
Bulbs which portrays King Alfred and many other dis- 
tinguished varieties, write for a complimentary copy at 
once. This handsomely illustrated Bulb Book has only a 
limited issue. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER: To be able to purchase King 
\lfred and Sir Francis Drake Narcissi at the prices noted 
elow is an unusual opportunity which is available only 
or 30 days from date of this issue. King Alfred and Sir 
rancis Drake grow two feet high and produce enormous 
rumpet flowers of a rich golden yellow. 


*rices: Each, $0.40; per doz., $4.00; per 100, $28.00. 
CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, Inc. 


127 Chamber of Commerce Building 


BOSTON, MASS. 
ORONTO MONTREAL SEATTLE 
Branch of James Carter & Co., London, England 
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The Tea Pot that 
Brews Better Tea 


Designed by an English Tea 
Company of international 
reputation, and made _ in 
earthenware by Wedgwood, 
Limited, the S. Y. P. Tea Pot 
has proven itself to be the fin- 
est means of making tea that 
has yet been produced. 


The illustrations show how easy 
it is to use. Tea leaves are placed 
above the perforated partition and 
boiling water poured in below. 
Then the pot is placed on its back 
until the tea is strong enough. 
Setting the pot upright again lifts 
the leaves out of the infusion and 
allows it to remain just as you 


like it. 
S. Y. P. Tea Pots are quaintly 


attractive in shape and coloring, 
and are to be obtained from us as 
follows: 


1 2 3 4 

pint pints pints pints 

Brown Rockingham,$2.00 $2.25 $2.50 $2.75 
Indian Blue Peony. 2.00 2.25 2.50 2.75 


’ 
Indian Blue Oak 
lands 2.00 
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China, 


carth 


cartensive st 





, 
Greer. Glaze ...... 2.25 2.50 2.75 3.00 


ware and glass of the very highest quality are included in our 
ck verything necessary and desirable in home furnishing. 


It Pays to iin the Best 
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For $940 you can buy all 
the material, cut and fitted, 
for this fine modern home 


This 


price pays for all Lumber, Lath and Shingles, Mill 


Work, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finishing Lumber, Build- 
ing Paper, Pipe, Gutter, Sash Weights, Hardware and 
Painting Material, 


YOU CAN BUILD IT YOURSELF 


We cut, fitand number every piece of material that goes into this 


house. 


days. 


A couple of handy men can put it up complete in a few 
Practically the only tool needed is a hammer. 


This big house and over 100 others fully described in our free Book 
of Modern Homes No, 841120. Write for it today. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Chicago 
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Victrola 


Mighty as Caruso 
Brilliant as Tetrazzini 
Charming as Farrar 
Sweet as Alma Gluck 
Magnetic as McCormack 
Tender as Paderewski 
Unique as Mischa Elman 
Droll as Harry Lauder 

Martial as Sousa 

















The Victrola is all artists and all instruments in one. 
It dives you the actual tones of the renowned singers 
and instrumentalists of the world. 


power, the beauty ot every voice and every instrument. 


It 


is the 





musical 


It is the genius, the 
instrument of all time. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any music you wish to hear 


Victrola XVI, $200 


and demonstrate the various styles Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
of the Victor and Victrola—$10 Mahogany or oak 
to $350. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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